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WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
FOLDAWAY 

EYE LEVEL GRILL 


Eve level grilling is less tiring. It 
reduces stooping to the minimum 


and enables the oven to be raised 
to a better working height which 
has made room underne ath for a 


full-sized Warming Drawer. 


* SO SIMPLE TO OWN 


In White, Cream, or Cream and 
Green Porcelain Enamel, the Cannon 
1125 can be yours for as little as £3 
deposit on extended terms. 


“~ 





Choose 


a ane. a 
MERRIECOLOUR 


Britain’s most popular furnishing fabric 


A charming bedroom scheme in LILY-O! 
hih-VALLEY—just one of the many delight 
ful fabrics from the ‘Merriecolour’ range 
of traditional and contemporary designs 
All cotton, re 


versible, 48” wide, guaranteed 
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fast colour 


See the 


and fully warp-shrun| 


range at your nearest good furnishing store 


&7 Easier 

Xk % Roasting 
the hye Level A” and Baking 
Grill, which \ yp, | with the 
folds away - re? raised oven. 
when not in 4 \ 


use 


Easier 
Grilling with 


\y : 
Easier 
Warming of 


Ss 


Prices from 7/6 a yard 


plates and 


dishes. 


Cannon (GA) Lid., Deepficlds, Bilston, Stafis London Office: 4 Park Lane, 


m# SEE /T AT YOUR GAS SHOWROOMS 


Of all the delicious 


MéD 


this is 
my favourite... 





Every bite a thrill of delight! 

Sixteen to the half-pound 

packet —1/4$d. Each one a 
flavour-harmony of coconut, 

yielding marshmallow, crisp, sweet 

biscuit and milk chocolate! Ask your grocer 
for this and other““M&D”’ biscuit treats today. 


; _" 


M & D Biscuits are made by Meredith & Drew Lid. 





CVS-119 F. W. GRAFTON & CO LTD 65 OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER |! 
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All that glamour, and no looking after it? Myriad pleats and 
frills, all set to look rich and rare: hopelessly impractical? Far 
from it—nylon. For nylon pleats are permanent, heat-set to 


A ll those pleats last, sharp-edged without pressing: nylon ruffles stay frilly on 


a quick wash, a few hours’ drying. Nylon glamour 


and never a CrTvease ? looks as if it lived between tissue-paper and a lady’s 


maid: yet it needs little or no upkeep, wears stoically and long. 


In one decade, nylon has come into our lives: by itself or 
blended with other fibres, nylon can be the most important 
thing in your wardrobe. For now, whatever you wear, nylon 
will make it: however hard you wear it, nylon can take it. 
Whether it’s frocks or foundations, blouses 

or jerseys that you need—any 

thing, in fact, that must wear 

and wash and come up fresh 


and smooth as new — 








MARCH 2-27 Come again and again during these 4 wonderful weeks! | 


Aacapu — ideal home of the ancient world — finds its | 
modern counterpart under the great crystal roof of Olympia 
in this year’s Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition. 


Treasures worth a Million 


Diamonds! Come and see what 
a million pounds looks like in the 
shape of diamonds, cut and uncut. 
Look at the model diamond mine 
and watch the diamond polishers at 
their expert task. Examples of the 
world’s most fabulous gems are on 
view. 


Hall of Cookery Enjoy novel cookery de- 
Five demonstration 
forty shows daily. 4,000 free seats, 
Also demonstrations of County 


monstrations in comfort. 
theatres 
every day. 





Village with the Street of Flats 
Houses and flats in a charming vil- 
lage setting, embodying the latest 
ideas in construction, decorating 
and furnishing, and including a 
Ministry of Housing conversion 
of a Georgian Terrace into 
modern flats. 


my 


bat 


fare by members of the Women’s Institutes. \ 


‘ c 
f. Gardens of Music Restful oasis of greenery 


and brilliant 


flowers—including the novel 


“J fragrance of blossoms and listen to sweet music 
from two well-known Women's Orchestras. 


SIGHTS FOR THE GODS! 


400 Years of Smoking—Gentle- 
men, study “ My Lady Nicotine ” 
in all her phases. See cigars being 
made by modern machinery. 
Nylon, the wonder Plastic—First 
time on view! Nylon processed 
before your eyes, from raw material 
to drinking beaker, by fascinating 
injection mould process. 


And — The Food Section — The Wealth of Australia — All the Latest Labour Saving 
Electrical Ideas — Beauty Aids 


Devices — 





New features for everyone 


Street of Carpets — Romantics, 
stroll through a colourful Persian 
market. All carpets for sale. 
Family Doctor’s Rest Room — 
Ladies, there's a comfortable 
lounge and powder room for you. 
Orchard of Liquid Gold—Children, 
see how your favourite fruit juices 
are extracted and bottled. 


Fashion Display — Caravan Town 


THE DAILY MAIL 


IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 


Open daily (except Sundays) until March 27 from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


Admission 3/-. 


Children under 15 half-price. 
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makes the beart grow fonder 
es 





/ Crisp out kernels, crunchy 
/ cracknels, rich marzipans, 
golden caramels... 
Eleven different centres : 
one heavenly 
assortment... 


a 


Fr 
‘CALEY ) 
make wonderful chocolates 


77 A. J. CALEY LTD, NORWICH 
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S; m Mother Earth, 
from farm and furrowed field, 
Each brings a share 

\. of Nature's bounteous ag 


¥ 
es 


(_ Aquisite sheets, pillowcases and towels by 


Horrockses 


the realest Name in Colton 








ROM the time that ‘Adam 
delved and Eve span’ Nature 


has been bounteous in her pro- ° ) 
vision for the needs of man. The 6 

earth has yielded the natural foods ] ISd lona eee 
upon which life depends and ‘ 

= IT’S FOR YOU TO JUDGE 
Some of Nature's best foods have 
been combined to provide in 
‘Ovaltine’ a delicious and easily| What's special about the new 
digested food supplement. En-| Tricity Queen? Its performance ! 
joyed by young and old alike, Its simplicity! Its appearance ! 
‘Ovaltine’ is the regular daily| And much, much, more! No 
beverage in thousands of homes particular merit is claimed in 
throughout the world designing a larger oven, or even 


Taken at mealtimes, ‘Ovaltine’| an oven that heats faster than any 
supplements the daily dietary with in the world. But these features 
additional nutritive elements and| have been provided with an oven 
vitamins And at bedtime it assists that uses even less current than 
relaxation of body and mind, and ordinary electric ovens! The 
helps to promote the conditions 


~ Tricity Queen has simple controls ; 
favourable to natural, restful sleep. AN ’ _ 


it’s easier to use and keeps spot- 
1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin lessly clean; and it can cook even 
when the cook's away! Everyone 
admires this cooker—in fact at 
Shows and Exhibitions the Tricity 
Queen always collects the largest 


crowds, You'll have to see it too, 


5° POST THE COUPON TO-DAY. 


To TRICITY COOKERS LTD., 109 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
Please send coloured brochure and address of nearest stockist 


NAME 
| icity 
| z+ 


ADDRESS 








“You're ri ight 


m’ dear ! 


. this grate does 
make a difference ! 


When you have used the Flavel-Seymour you'll wonder at 
the improvement; wonder at the performance; 

and wonder how you managed before, For 

this aristocrat of grates will modernise, 

enhance, and give additional warmth 

to any room—while one of the 

wide variety of tasteful finishes 

can be found to blend with any 

furnishings. Yes, this grate 

definitely does make a difference! 


Supplied in charm- 
ing armour or 
bronze lustre sheens, 

r perhaps you 
prefer a black, stone 
or bramble vitreous 
finish. Ash to see it 
at your gas shotw- 
rooms or merchants 





Approved by the Ministry of Fuel & Power 


The  FLAVEL- SEYMOUR 


SAFETY GRATE 


FLAVELS of LEAMINGTON, Established in the vear 1777 
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Tea for three goes merrilee 
By Osram light, as you can see! 


A £E.C. Product The General Electric Co, Lid 


the word 
for Toffee 


© EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD. 
“The Toffee Specialists” OF MAIDSTONE 
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TIPTRE E sinieeatiileel 


bring an exquisite note of 
harmony to every | 
breakfast table | 


Uncle James is an 


| ardent angler. One fine 


day near Auchtermuchty 
he surprised himself (and 
everyone else) by catching 


| a salmon, After admiring 


| it for some time 


TAWNY For those who 
like to come across big 
juicy chunks of glistening 
peel, this Seville orange 
marmalade is delight indeed. 

In 1 Ib. jars 1/9d. 


TIPTREE A marmalade 
to conjure the appetite. 
Made from Seville oranges 
and pure sugar with really 
tender peel in medium-thick 
strips. In 1 Ib. jars 1/9d. 


By Appointment to the late 


Jam Manufacturers King George VI 


WILKIN & SONS LTD fs TIPTREE - 


Name of nearest Stockist on request to Dept. 1 


ESSEX 
(4) 








he sent it to Auntie Muriel 
who was even more surprised 
than he was but very, very 
pleased. Lovely ! (she said) 

we'll cat it at Christmas ! 


You can do things like that when you've a 
Prestofreeze Home Freezer. 

Fresh fish, meat, poultry, game, 

fruit, vegetables . . . 

you can store them all 

for months. Post the 

coupon for full details ! 


PRICE 


£117.4.6 


TAX PAID 





one of the 
famous 


PRESTCOLD 





SOMNUS 


Although Somnus inner-spring mattresses are generally accepted as the 
world’s finest, it is not so well known that the price range suits every 
purse. Whatever you pay for your SOMNUS you will get the best 
value in enduring sleep comfort because the design and workmanship 
are unequalled and the materials used are the finert in their class. 


For example : The Somnus "“RHODOS’ shown above costs only £11-0-0 

in the 3 ft. size (4 ft. 6 in. 415-00). Its fine open-spring unit, assembled 

in the special SOMNUS way is perfectly tensioned and completely silent 

lt is enveloped in billowy upholstery of purest curled hair and cotton felt 
Other SOMNUS mattresses range in price from 


£7-7-0 to £35-10-0. 


Or complete with Upholstered Base to match (the finest support for your 
Somnus Overlay) from £14-7-6 w £48-0-0. 


All good furnishers stock and recommend Somnus. In case of difficulty 


write for catalogue to 
WILLIAM RHODES LTD., CARLTON CROSS MILLS, LEEDS, 2 


Also at The Wells Road, Nottingham 
All Somnus Bedding conforms to B.S1. Standards of Quality 


¥, 








refrigerators 
for the home 


PRESTOFREEZE 


lets you eat what yo 
HOME FREEZER tt ca 


like when you like it 


To S.P. Dept., Pressed Steel Company Limited, Refrig- 
eration Division, Cowley, Oxford. Please send details 
of the Prestofreeze Home Freezer. 


NAME 
| 


| 


PRESSED STEEL COMPAHY 


ADDRESS 


Pi 


ik Rdiclssschsseiseh-elisonibacebiimmeenseitil 


LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD. 
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What would grandfather say, Mr. Horsefall? 


The development of plastics has given industry and the home many useful materials. 


Polyvinyl chloride is a case in point. Already familiar as curtains and garments and cable coverings, it now 


provides flexible belting for coal mines which is singularly unaffected by hard wear and tear. In an allied form it is a 
floor-covering material of exceptional durability. Organic Phosphorus Compounds (for which Albright & Wilson supply the 


intermediate) are often used as the plasticizers to maintain the flexibility and to make the finished plastic flame-resistant 


@) Chemicals for Industry QI BISCO SM Me WILSON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD «© 49 PARK LANE © LONDON -« 
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How to 
cross the 


Atlantic 








Those who go Empress are usually seasoned 
travellers or friends of seasoned travellers or people 
in the know, And what do they know? That real 
comfort and real service depend on an individual, 
personal touch, a sense of welcome . . . Where this 
atmosphere does not already exist by tradition you 
cannot buy it; Canadian Pacific are famed for it... 


CORDON BLEU 


which is why we suggest that you 


For information your authorised agent or 


Comadian Cacific 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.4 
(Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the Continent. 





A fine liqueur brandy 











ARVEYS 


of Bristol 


suggest you send for their Sampling case of BRISTOL 

DRY SHERRY and DIRECTOR’S BIN PORT, 

each one of the finest examples of dry sherry or 
tawny port shipped to this country. 


BRISTOL 
DRY SHERRY . . 25/6 


DIRECTORS’ 


BIN PORT ... . 24/- 


CASE PRICE . . 49/6 


(including carriage and pack ing) 


By ty 
A ppotniment the Late 
Wine Merchants King George Vi 


JOHN HARVEY 


& SONS LTD. (Founded 1796) 
12 DENMARK STREET, BRISTOL, 1. BRISTOL 27661 
London Office: 40 King Street, St. James's, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 4436, 





’ 
Player’s 
The inevitable choice for those who 
appreciate the finer things in life. 


Packed in bowes of IO and I00 


JOUN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL 
TOBACCO CO, (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. 


oN ee 


“OT 
ML) 


6-in. turbine pinion hobber, 

uilt by David Brown for the 
famous Ansaldo Shipbuilding 
Works, Genoa, Italy. 


The Lagonda 3-litre Sports 
Saloon has the true thorough- 


| bred qualities. This princely 


car, so well mannered at 90 
m.p.h., is individually built. It 
combines the coachwork of 
master craftsmen with the most 
advanced engineering design. 
It is one of the wernt; cars in 
the world to be fitted with 
independent suspension on all 
four wheels. 
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Settling 
ao 


As the top half of this high 

pressure casing (cast by David Brown 

is lowered carefully into position, 

a new 30 MW turbo alternator 

nears completion. The installation 

is known as the No, 3 extension to 

the British Electricity Authority’s 

power station at Huddersfield. In all, 
David Brown have supplied four castings 
for this job, each demanding the 

utmost in foundry and metallurgical 
skill. Like all the David Brown 
Companies, the Foundry at Penistone has 
the craftsmen, the technical resources, 


and the inventiveness to compete 
successfully in the markets of the world. 


THE 


DAVID BROWN 


COMPANIES 


An alliance of engineering specialists 
in gearing, steel & bronze castings, automobiles, 
and agricultural tractors & machinery. 


DAVID BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD. 
THE DAVID BROWN POUNDRIES COMPANY 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (ENGINEERING 


THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (EIRE) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD. 
THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPANY 


DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD 
THE KEIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY 

LTD. DAVID BROWN-JACKSON LTD. 

LAGONDA LTD. ASTON MARTIN LTD 
DAVID BROWN & SONS 5$.A. (PTY.) LTD 
DAVID BROWN PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY 
DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTC. 


Sole selling agent in the U.K.: 
THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED 
Head Office: 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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FOR 
EVERY ONE 
IN 


FRANCE 


Do you want a carefree holiday—a holiday where you can relax 
and enjoy yourself in your own way? 


Then your choice must be France. For France caters 
for everybody. There are interesting things to see along the 
unbeaten tracks, plenty of sport for the energetic ones, quiet 
spots for those who seek inspiration. Food is tasty, wine is 
good, life is cheerful. 


Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or apply to the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
179, Piccadilly, London, W.1 for the * Savoy’ folder 





— ne tl ’ a 
TO a 
' + 


above 


groun ad 


a n d belo Ww The final stages of| yet another 


. The piers which are to support 
ly embedded in the jrock strata, 


example of Cleveland’s deep foundation s 





the mile long Neath River Bridge are 


78 feet below the surface. For any type of structure, in any of the world, 


Cleveland’s long experience enable them to build to schedule. 


CLEVELAND 


Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 





Punished without mercy! 


Triumph of new self-winding watch 


Ro.ex of Geneva commissioned 
the Tudor Oyster Prince speci- 
ally for men who want a self- 
winding watch of high quality -— 
without paying the highest price. 

To prove the Tudor’s perfect 
efficiency in extreme conditions 
of stress and strain, Rolex devised 
a series of tests in which it was 
exposed to the arch-enemy of the 
ordinary self-winding watch, 
vibration. 

In one, the Trial of Destruc- 
tion, the Tudor, with its perfectly 
balanced “rotor” self-winding 
mechanism, was strapped to the 
wrist of a workman operating a 
pneumatic drill for a total of 30 
hours. Despite this continuous 
shock treatment, the invincible 


This is the watch that has successfully 
withstood the most rigorous tests ever 
devised for a self. winding wrist-watch. 
The new Tudor Oyster Prince is water- 
proofed by the famous Oyster case, 
automatically wound by the “rotor” 7 
selj-winding mechanism 


Tudor emerged from the ordeal 
quite unharmed, its self-winding 
mechanism functioning as 
smoothly as ever. 

Two famous Rolex features — 
the waterproof Oyster case, 
which makes the watch perman- 
ently impervious to dust, grit and 
all moisture, and the “rotor” 
self-winding mechanism, with 
its patented flexible suspension 
which keeps the movement fully 
wound — make the Tudor a 
miracle of precision. 

If your aspirations are higher 
than your bank balance, go to 
your nearest Rolex jeweller. Ask 
to see the new Tudor Oyster 
Prince, in stainless steel with 
matching expanding bracelet. 


f Oyster PBincoe 


Sponsored by Rolex 
of Geneva 
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Is your intellect 
razor-sharp 





g 


aN 








Is that a new watch? Oh it’s only the strap 
that’s new ... I was going to say, when a fond parent gives 
his son a Baume for his twenty-first he rather expects it to last 
out more than a generation—and keep good time . . . which, 
come to think of it—it has! Good choice, eh? Prices from £12.10. 


BAUME SP the gerd, wateh 


BAUME & CO. LTD., LONDON AND LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 











ay 








, . ae . 
d ] | Over nineteen years 
OT 0 you C Uu t ‘you 1S e if I have used these Veldtschoen during shooting trips inman) 


parts of the world, in addition to nine winters in England. 


S ha ving ? | They show little sign of their rough and heavy wear.” 


“ Morning’s at seven; The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
. . . God’s in His Heaven — All’s right with the 
world!” Do you wake up feeling bright and keen, 
your brain ticking over smoothly, full of ideas, eager 
to get to grips with the morning’s work? Or do you 
feel as though something was wrong with the slow- 
running jet and you had carburettor trouble or the 
spark needed advancing (“ Though the dull brain 
perplexes and retards * — KEATS)? 

If so, top up with a glass of sparkling Andrews. 
Improves your steering, gears you to the quick 
changes of modern life, increases your mental 


acceleration, wonderful for starting from cold. It’s LOTUS Veldtschoen 


not bad for the liver, either. 


ANDREWS FOR INNER CLEANLINESS The only all-leather shoe 
STAFFORD GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 








G89/|5/54 
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SANDERSON 


OF BERNERS STREET 


wallpapers 


and fabrics 


The artist in you can 
have full expression when 
you select your fabric § 
and wallpaper together. 
See and choose them 


side hy side at Sand: rsons., 


. 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., 52-53 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 6-7 NEWTON TERRACE, GLASGOW, ¢ 





ASSORTMENTS OF 


TOFFEES AND CHOCOLATES 


MADE IN SUNDERLAND BY MAYFAIR PRODUCTS LTD 
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BE GUIDED BY FACTS! 


ALUMINIUM MIRROR BACKING 








a i OPTICAL 
FILTER 


‘ . 
~ 
FLUORESCENT 
SCREEN 
CLEARER VIEWING § The a/wminised tube and 
optical filter give 60°(, brighter pictures and 
15” cube table receiver with sharper contrast, as well as restful viewing 
aluminised tube, optical free from glare and haze. 
filter, Ekco ‘Spot-Wobbie ’, 
full automatic picture and 
sound control, Ekco *Triple-Link * 
chassis—ALL television's finest 


feaures. 76 GNS. (ax Paioy 


INTERFERENCE SUPPRESSION 2-stage inter- 


ference suppression automatically mini- 
mizes interference. 


t | » e 5 
See e evis | on - LINELESS PICTURES Large-screen models 


incorporate the unique Ekco ‘Spot-Wobble’ 
device giving pictures of photographic 
quality by eliminating screen lines. 


finest value! 


We're talking value! When you buy an 


Ekcovision receiver you are making an investment FIRST-CLASS PERFORMANCE Ekco automatic 

‘ ‘ nc ee) oan se picture and sound control locks both picture 

that goes on paying rich dividends in viewing and sound keeping them steady, and 

. minimizing the effects of ‘aircraft flutter’. 

entertainment for many, many years. Just look You enjoy consistently good viewing des- 
pite signal fluctuation. 


TCHTIB—15S° floor -standing model, full lhi ; 
. earare ap eee scene orl at the many brilliant technical features the 
optical filter, Ekco ‘Spot-Wobdoie’, full 


c comtroil, co ic} ! 
tytomatic bictare ond sound comrel, Exco ~—- Ekcovision range offers you! These are the very finest 


features of modern television, and they are backed 
by Ekco quality-engineering. Ask your Ekco Dealer to 


show you these models—the finest value you can buy! 


LONG LIFE The famous Ekco ‘Triple- 
link’ chassis sets a new standard in design 
and construction, ensures long life and 
utmost reliability plus the finest quality 
reception. 


Please send full details of 
the Ekcovisson range. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

TCI96— 15° floor-standing model, 

oluminised tube, optical fitter, 

Ekco “Spoe-Wobbie’, ful! automatic T216—12° tube table model, alumninised T205— 14" table model, olwminised tube 

Picture and sound control, Ekco tube, optical filter, Ekco ‘Triple-Link’ optical filcer, full automatic and 

*"Triple-Link” chassis. 65 GNS. chassis. In handsome walnut veneer sound control, Ekeo ‘Triple - ’ 
(tax paid) cabinet 57 GWNNS. (tax paid) chassis 63 GINS. (cax paid) 


P40 


Pos to E. K. Cole Led., Southend-on-Sea, ESSEX. 


eee ewe ae ee 
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Problems of space aren’t always interstellar! 


Take the case of a light industry that is going 
ahead—and running out of storage space. 
Before discussion turns to such drastic 
remedies as building a new store or shifting 
the whole concern to a new site, it is worth 
taking another look at the seat of the trouble. 
That gap between the top layer of stacked goods 
and the roof above . . . there is the extra space. 
Too high to be reached? Not by a fork truck! 
Don’t be tooquick to decide that an electric 
fork truck costs more than the job justifies. A 
truck like that can do more than stack goods 
to roof level. It can and will do every normal 


handling job throughout the works. Every job 
of lifting and shifting, from unloading material 
to loading the finished product into the out- 
going lorries. And remember, it’s a battery truck, 
the simplest of all trucks to use and maintain, 
and the only type that can safely operate where 
contaminating exhaust fumes are taboo. 
A light electric fork truck can give you the 
space you need and spread the benefits of 
quick, cheap mechanical handling right 
through the works. And its ‘fuel’ cost, in 
ternis of electric current consumed, will be 


from \d. an hour. 


Exide-lronclad BATTERIE S$ —: product of Chioride Batteries Limited 


* The Company's Battery Traction Advisory Staff is 
always ready to discuss any aspect of electric traction 


ves 


CHLORIDE BATTERIES LTD - EXIDE WORKS, CLIFTON JUNCTION, SWINTON, MANCHESTER Tel. SWINTON 2011 


And a LONDON, Eiger 799) * BRISTOL 2246! 


* BIRMINGHAM, Central 3076 - 


LEEDS 2008 © GLASGOW, Bridgeton 3734 * BELFAST 27953 
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ESOURCEFULNESS in _shigh 

places is discernible in an evening 
paper’s account of the Duke of Suther- 
land’s holiday in Jamaica, where his 
clothes were stolen by burglars who 
entered his bungalow. 

“** Nevertheless, it was one of the best 
holidays I have ever spent,’ says the 
Duke. He did a good deal of under- 
water swimming.” 


And that’s an Order 

HESE are interesting times for 

professional soldiers, on both sides 
of the iron curtain. Senator McCarthy 
(according to the New York Times) has 
“stormed at officers with long and 
faithful service because they have 
obeyed the orders of their legitimate 
superiors,” and in the Czechoslovakian 
Army (according to the periodical 
Funkcionar) special units are being 


HARcuT! 


formed “to point out shortcomings to 
Commanding Officers.” However, an 
exact parallel fails to emerge. Whereas 
the Prague report emphasizes that the 
new units will not seek to replace the 
Commanding Officer, there is a feeling 
in America that Senator McCarthy 
might. 


Childish Voices 

HORISTERS at New York’s Cathe- 

dral Choir School, says an American 
dispatch, are no longer to be birched 
for bad behaviour, their parents having 
protested to the headmaster. “I don’t 
see why parents should kick up such a 
fuss,” commented a_ twelve-year-old 
spokesboy—‘‘We prefer spankings to 
missing TV shows, which will be the 

L 


. requirements of £109,700,000, 


{ f Hw 4 


srrag VARIA 


punishment now.” Opponents of 
commercial television in this country 
point out that the lads will be taking 
a beating either way. 


Housekeeping Money 

HERE is an art in presenting 

statistics, as Mr. Lloyd-George now 
seems to have realized. The public was 
badly jolted when he admitted that, 
what with {24,300,000 more for eggs 
and {13,900,000 for sugar, his estimated 
even 
after last November's additional 
£35,300,000, were going to fall sadly 
short of the newly-revised estimate of 
£325,000,000 for the current year’s food 
subsidies. When he returned to the 
subject recently in a written reply he 
was wise to draw his picture to scale. 
The amount needed to keep the sub- 
sidies within the 1951/52 maximum, he 
said, was about threepence. 


Limelight 

AME can seldom have come to a 

man as unexpectedly as it came last 
week to Lieutenant-General Sir Hum- 
frey Gale. On Tuesday he was nothing 
but an obscure entry in Who's Who, a 
Knight Commander of the British 
Empire, a Companion of the Bath, a 
Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order, a holder of the Military Cross 
and erstwhile officer in charge of the 











European Regional Office of U.N.R.R.A. 
By Wednesday morning his face, his 
home life and his racy soldier's idiom 
were an exciting ingredient of every 
British breakfast. With any luck, Sir 
Humfrey need never look back. After 
clearing up the Waterloo crockery 
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scandal he will be firmly established in 
his new eminence. Married to Princess 
de Beavau Craon (daughter of Count 
Gregorini-Bingham of Bologna) he is 
sure of a place in an early issue of The 
Tatler, with a seat on a television panel 
just round the corner. 


Keep Them Guessing 
T is only fair to admit that America 
has long excelled in the oblique 
approach in advertising. “I wonder 
how she stays as fresh as a daisy after a 


long day’s work” (Harper's) might be 
introducing anything from girdles to 
girdle-cakes—in fact, typewriters; Life's 
colour-picture of a graphic pig-sticking 
scene (‘India’s porker turned the 
tables on me”) proves to be, lower down 
the page, a tribute to a Scotch whisky. 
The esteem in which American know- 
how is held was bound to commend the 
technique to British copy-writing, 
and the Daily Herald came out with a 
creditable attempt last week, when, 
under the headline “PRETTY GIRLS AS 
TARGETS IN RED WAR” readers found a 
story beginning: 

“The ‘generals’ are preparing 
Their battle orders? ‘Get the women.’ 
Where tnis new ‘red war’ will end is 
anyone's guess. 


it ended in a toothpaste advertisement, 


Something Attempted 
T a rough calculation, based on the 
Government's White Paper, about 
one hundred and fifty thousand words 
were exchanged by the Four Foreign 
Ministers in Berlin. Since even close 
students of last week’s debate on the 
conference may still be not quite 





certain what was achieved at the 
meetings, salient passages are given 
below: 


“The convening of a Five-Power Con- 
ference “—_ the sable weadd’'t of the Chinese 
People’s ould in many ways 
phan 1 Ay to ~¥ = improving of the entire 
international situation.’ 

Mr. Molotov, January 25 


“I do not believe that a conference, 
whether it be of Four Powers or Five Powers 
or perhaps even of a larger number will 
make much progress . . 

Mr. Eden, January 27 


“There is nothing anywhere which 
ae nay requires the calling of a Five- 
‘lower Conference. On the contrary . 

Bidault, January 28 


“So far, all that this Conference has done 
—now in its fifth day of deliberations—is to 
discuss futilely how to create new con- 
ferences.’"——Mr. Dulles, January 29 


“An agreement has been reached on the 
question of calling a conference in Geneva 
of the representatives of the U.S.A., U.K., 
France and the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese People’s Republic . . .” 

Mr. Molotov, February 18 


Helpful Move 

he ISH Railways coffee is now 
sixpence a cup. ‘Tea remains at 

fourpence. This means that the old 

problem of distinguishing one from the 

other can at, last be solved by a glance 

at the bill. 


Ash Wednesday 
PUBLIC men, your vanity repent, 
And give up your omniscience for 
Lent, 

While we, though dark the night and 
steep the slope, 


Give up our murmured vows to give up 











“Cut that matintée crack about the Boss 
going into Parliament just for the money.” 











© the Western Euro- 
pean mind Russia still 
remains the spiritual 
home of the samovar, 
the Russian soul, vodka, and, at any 
rate until recently, the bomb. It is 
interesting to be able to look up these 
and other words in a new American 
publication (The Russian Word Count, 
by Harry S. Josselson, Detroit, Wayne 
University Press) where it is possible to 
find the relative frequency with which 
the five thousand most common Russian 
words have been used in print (a) before 
and (5) after the Revolution of 1917. 
The soul (dusha), as might have been 
predicted, is at a heavy discount in 
present-day Russia. If Russians are no 
longer so disposed to discuss their souls, 
this is at least one major gain which we 
may attribute to the Bolshevik Revo- 


lution; however—a note of warning—- 


the word dusha is still considerably more 
common than um (mind, intelligence). 
Sadder than the slump in souls, but 
fortunately not so steep, is a decline in 
samovars and vodka. 

Bombs have boomed, and so have 
most other military words, though we 
may rejoice that “atom” is still not 
sufficiently common to earn a mention. 
But soldiers and sailors are up, and so 
are machine-guns, tanks and spies. 
Surprisingly enough, this ascendancy of 
guns is accompanied by no correspond- 
ing decline in butter; this becomes more 
intelligible when we remember that 
maslo (“butter”) also means “‘machine 
oil,” a combination of meanings which 
has always seemed to me to shed a 
sinister light on the functioning of 
Russian dairies, 

Naturally there is a steep rise, or 
emergence from nothing, of all words of 
a technical type—factories, telephones, 
automobiles, aeroplanes, etc. There is 
a dramatic and equally predictable rise 
in the various “cult” words more 
closely associated with Communism: 
“plan,” “comrade,” ‘“commissar,” 
“collective,” “soviet,” “slogan,” “propa- 
ganda,” etc. There has also been a 
steep rise in the language of abuse; 
rugatsya, “to curse,” and _ svoloch, 
“scum” (a word which, despite its mild 
translation, the student of Russian is 
advised not to use in the presence of 
ladies), are very much up. So too is 
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THE SLUMP IN SOULS 


sukin, “appertaining to a bitch,” which 
occurs almost exclusively in conjunction 
with syn, “son,” and which must 
certainly not be used in the presence of 
ladies. However, it is disappointing to 
find no mention of various denizens of 
the Soviet bestiary with which we are 
more familiar — crocodiles, vipers, 
hyenas, Fascist beasts and so on; these 
may perhaps make the top five 
thousand in a few years’ time. 

Since it is nowadays almost more 
difficult to obtain information about our 
Russian contemporaries than about the 
Ancient Egyptians or the Incas of Peru, 
it is tempting to use the Word Count 
as a sociological source. This should be 
done with caution. The decline in 
krasivy, “ beautiful,” and the rise in /ysy, 
“bald,” and ochki, “spectacles,” would 
not justify us in conjuring up a mental 
vision of the typical Russian as an ugly, 
bald man with bad eyesight. Nor, I 
believe, does the decline in cigarettes 
(but rise in tobacco) indicate an increase 
in pipe smoking. However, some 
changes of frequency are certainly 
significant. Typical of official optimism 
is the sharp rise in ura (“ Hurrah!”’) and 
the decay of uvy (“Alas!”). Other 
encouraging features are the decline, or 
rather the complete liquidation, of 
spletnya, “gossip,” and the slump in 
words for “boring,” “to bore,” “bored,” 
which had their heyday in the Chekhov 
era. RONALD HINGLEY 


& & 


Of a Certain Reviewer 


IS masterpiece, with no dissembling, 
Refused by Messrs. Fear and 
Trembling, 
What can he do but hate the hacks 
Who get the hearing that he lacks? 


One stern conviction fills his head: 

All who write books were better dead. 

No need, when gone, to chide or 
skunk ’em: 

Do mortuis nil nisi bunkum. 


So, when a new book comes his way, 

By someone still alive to-day, 

Our Honest John, with right good will, 

Sharpens his pencil for the kill. 
GeRALD BULLETT 
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POLITICAL WEATHER CHART 





Forecast Chart for 
Midweek March 3% 




















A trough of low pressure will move east and will encounter a wedge of high pressure moving west. Thus will 
give rise to dense fog. Further outlook very uncertain. 
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No Telly-Belly for Larry Gibb 


(A dual commemoration of Dylan Thomas’s “Under Milk Wood” and the Ideal Home Exhibition) 


ARRATOR : Hear, hear, for Earthen 

Pott, standing on the stand with 

a knife-keen trouser and washed 

white hands washing with hope but 

no soap above the unruddered 

sucked-humbug-eyed face-blank crowds 

barging blunt-stomached by. Cries 

Pott 

Porr: Buy, buy, oh buy my Telly- 

Belly Look-Cook, see, see, oh see the 

easy two-control tuning for bigger 

slicker non-flicker reception. And that’s 
not all 

Narrator: Claims Pott. 

Pott: Not all by a long chalk 
of scientific sales talk all subtle 
psychological secretions and last-minute 
deletions, stettings and vettings, the 


BY J. B. BOOTHROYD 


begettings of ‘Telly-Belly publicity. 
Not all. It’s a cooker too 

NARRATOR: Claims Pott, believe it or 
not. 

Pott: Toppers at the top, bubble- 
and-squeak at the bottom, it’s new, 
non-time-wasting, absorbs its own fat, 
fitted thermostat, automatic basting. 
Sir, Madam, knife a lump of lard in, sit 
back to Music-hall eplit-sided, bake 
while you ache, it’s a piece of cake, have 
some, the fruit is evenly distributed. A 
bell rings when it’s done, it’s wonderful 
with the easy-to-get-at oven door that 
prevents stiff necks, owners of stately 


homes tell Dimbleby they look statelier 
on the new non-brain-strain twenty-four 
inch screen. See the news-reel with 
rich, self-mixing gravy. Eat while they 
bleat. But soft, a prospect. 

Narrator: In fact two. Mr. and 
Mrs. Larry Gibb (Gubb, some say, 
backward folk, that is). 

Mrs. Gres (sings): 

Oh, I do love to go to exhibitions, 
With lots of things to think about 
and see. 

Mr. Gis (sings): 

If only I could keep the old cow 
moving 

We'd stand a chance of getting 
home for tea. 

Mrs. Grips: What, dear? 
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Mr. Giss: Nothing, dear. 

NARRATOR: Umbrella like a black sail 
carried away or a flap of plaice-skin 
blowing, seven-pound suit too mean to 
let out seams over the jaunt-paunch, 
gnawed moustache like summer-bruised 
grass warm and body-flat where not the 
Gibbs even in youth played under the 
moon of their delight. Nothing, dear, 
he said, nor ever did, but only a weevil 
of unsaid resentment grazing daily on 
the same raw mind-patch. Ironing- 
boards, kitchen cabinets and garden 
chairs, knot-nubbly for discomfort, too 
much stuff, where’s the money coming 
from with a quarter’s drink to pay for, 
but she'll want to buy. 

Pott: Buy, buy. 

Mr. Giss: Want to buy, want to try, 
want what the heart wouldn’t grieve for 
if the eye never saw. 

Pott: Yes, madam, both looker and 
cooker. At the top, Animal, Vegetable 
and Mineral, at the bottom, animals, 
vegetables and minerals (pre-cooled, 
self-effervescing, a blessing). Cheese 
straws browning in little tin drawers. 

Mr. Giese: Browning in little tin 
drawers. A carrot, Miss Barrett? Hell, 
I don’t feel too good this afternoon. 

Narrator: Life, life, where did you 
get to since he asked Mr. Crabbe for 
her plump lump of a hand in the 
sawdust-sweet timber yard. He dodges 
the spot by a detour now, no wonder. 
She was difficult, the way she refused 
to get her dentures on the National 
Health. 

Mr. Gres: They are just as good on 
the National Health. 

Mrs. Grips: What, Larry? Do look 
at this sugar-sweet, dew-glossy Telly- 
Belly Look-Cook. 

Mr. Giss: Yes, dear. 
sea-cow. 

Narrator: Powder face, puff-soft, 
cherry-nodding brute of a fruit hat, eyes 
wide as a window at the Telly-Belly. 
Cook while you look, well really, it’s 
a good idea, shake the neighbours, a 
sensation up and down the street, have 
you seen what they’ve got at the 
Gibbs’. 

Mrs. Giss: Dora Coote will be puce, 
imagine when it says “Interval” just 
reach for a casserole from under the 
Hunnyvoice speaker. Another spoonful, 
Vicar? Mrs. Witch, you’re eating 
nothing. Yes, yes, a lovely play, so 
dramatic, and Joan Gilbert with the 
apple ‘Charlotte. 


Yes, old 


Mr. Giss: Come along, Bella. 

Mrs. Giss: No. 

Pott: No, don’t go... 

Narrator: Pott is flush-pink as a 
shrimp, pulse roaring, reaching out 
tentacles of will, suckers of simple- 
arithmetic greed, mouth-watering for 
commission, let's see, now, the ten-per- 
centacles on five hundred, that’s a nifty 
fifty. He demonstrates, she lingers, she 
fingers the select grain hand-rubbed 
mahogany console and toaster-roaster 
push-button and a mouth-corner speck 
betrays a reacting gland. 

Pott: Grand. If you want listening 
dog’s-ear-clear, viewing brighter, tighter 
framehold, steak stewing, coffee bubbling 
without troubling to plan, poke, test, 
taste, set the kitchen alarm, and controls 
are finger-light, a fly could use them 
(but note built-in swat). And it's self- 
cleaning, of course, did I forget? Watch 
the bigger, better, nothing-like-it-yet 
set and smoke a leisured cigarette (note 
everlasting lighter, ash-tray, sclf-con- 
suming incineration unit), all pots self- 
washing in soundproof chamber, no 
sloshing, and grease wiped and piped 
away through evaporative patent Grease- 
master to leave your Telly-Belly moon- 
gleam spick and meadow-fresh span. 
No odours.. A trap at the back catches 
unwanted potatoes. 

Mr. Giss: Come along, Bella. 

Mrs. Gisrs: No, no. 

NarRATOR: Eyes balloon-bulging, 
face banjo-white, parted lips tongue-tip 
moisted, palate hoisted, savouring self- 
cooked labour-saving munching and 
stuffing, laughing at Muffin, feeling the 
warm stomach-glow of the bliss-to-own, 
madden the Joneses, greenify the Greens, 
her gloved thumb loving the skin- 
smooth fry-to-grill converter button of 
the Telly-Belly Look-Cook. It would 
stand in the window on the polished 
surround, visible crane-necked from the 
bus-stop. 

Pott: Console in lustrous blonde- 
lime veneer or as the model here. 
Elegant merely as furniture, were it 
never to roast a bird or wax wild with 
weather-charts. 

Narrator: Will she fall, and will she 
drag him with her? 

Port: I pray that she drags him 
when she falls. 

Mrs. Giss: We could sell the piano. 

Mr. Gres: Foolish talk. Come on, I 
want my tea. 

Mrs. Giss: No. I want a Telly-Belly. 
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Mr. Giss: You are a silly old girl. 

Mrs. Giss:  Skinflint! Miser! 
Cheeseparing sot! You don't love me! 

Me. Giss: Now, Bella, 

Narrator: Going, going, now gone. 
Incompatible, each un-get-attable, time- 
tied, tugging eternally, off they go with 
out-of-the-question gamp-flaps, frenzied 
cherry-jerks, shuffling foot-swollen 
through the drudging, trudging thing- 
lookers, yearners, coveters, how lovely 
to have one of those, this machine makes 
your own While-U-Wait, here is a coke- 
polisher, of course electronic. Good-bye. 

Pott: Fool, fool, I should have 
mentioned the free inclusive built-in 
full-colour easy-to-read recipe-selecting 
cook-book. But here we go again. 
(Hoarsely). No home is complete with- 
out the big screen non-flopover steam- 
as-you-dream, arresting, pre-digesting, 
world-revolutionary Telly-Belly Look- 
Cook. It’s crockery-ablutionary. Con- 
sole in lustrous blonde-lime veneer or 
as the model here! 

Narrator: None of my business, 
but I too should jib. I'm with Larry 
Gibb. 

a a 
“The Finance and General Purposes 
Committee reported that unless there was 
a substantial increase in the number of 
burials the cemetery still would not pay 
its way 
Wokingham and Bracknell Times 
Any member volunteer? 








Diary of a Tramp 


HEY are still ploughing in 
Somerset. But if that gives you a 
picture of a team of well-corned 
shire horses, pulling a bright shear 
through the red earth, you'd better look 
again. And if you do, you won't see any 
farmer plodding along the furrow, 
flicking his plough line against the 
mare’s sleek flank. And you’ll miss the 
white-bellied gulls too, which always 
used to wheel round the field and alight 
behind the plough on each newly 
turned furrow, like the pretty tailed kite. 
Indeed you won’t be able to see very 
much of this season’s ploughing, unless 
you 've got a torch. Nor will you be able 
to hear the ploughboy’s tuneless whistle 
either—I'm afraid that’s quite drowned 
by Aida. 

That's one of the dangers of being a 
tramp; you're often lonely, you are 
seldom alone. I may look a solitary 
figure, shuffling through these truant 
leaves, along this lane, but sometimes 
I feel as if I marched in step, though the 
rest of the battalion are all ghosts. It’s 
odd how life pursues you when you've 
turned your back on it. And how you 
then remember those who've forgotten 
you, What can persecute a man more 
than his own memory? And there you 
have it, and a person like myself, out on 
the road at night, learns to dread these 
attacks of nostalgia. They are worse 
than a sharp nail in one’s boot. 

So, as you can imagine, when I| heard 
O Terra Addio coming over the hedge 


“ Look, why don’t we form an Old 
Disillusioned Comrades Association?” 


BY 


I decided that I must be in a danger- 
ously sentimental mood. And when a 
man has no future he cannot afford the 
luxury of a past. Anyhow, to recall it 
is an indulgence he cannot dare. I 
therefore quickened my pace and began 
to whistle aloud in order to try to drown 
that song which had once again risen in 
my mind, 

“You have just heard a programme 
of gramophone records,” said the 
announcer, “‘ Radio Luxembourg is now 
closing down. 

I clambered across the ditch at the 
side of the road, and peered over the 
hedge. There the modern ploughman 
sat in the cab of his diesel caterpillar 
tractor, goggles on his head, a vacuum 
flask on his knees, and opera to keep him 
in touch, if not with Nature then 
perhaps with Art. 

But he seemed indifferent to both, 
putting a gloved hand to a begrimed 
face and yawning as he yanked at the 
string which heaved his four-furrow 
plough out of its work before turning 
the headland. 

“T thought you were a scarecrow,” 
he said with more honesty than wit, and 
then offered me a drop of his tea. 

“How d’you manage to drive a 
straight furrow on a dark night like 
this?” I asked him. For though his 
headlamps were very powerful they 
did not throw across the field. 

He pointed to an acetylene lamp 
which burned on the opposite hedge, 
and served as a mark at which to steer. 
There was another behind me. He got 
out of his cab and moved this one a few 
paces along. 

“Anyhow, why do you plough at 
night?” 

“We've got a thousand acres on our 
books and have contracted to turn them 
all over by Lady Day, so me and my 
mate keeps the plough runningin shifts.” 

“Isn't this your farm then?” 

“Not on your life; those that farm 
end like you. But there’s money in 
contracting at thirty shillings an acre. 
I’ll finish these ten acres of stubble by 
morning, then the plough will be able 
to go straight into their ley. But what 
are you doing on the roads at night?” 

It was a fair question. 

“Because I’m near Taunton, and 
Taunton is coopered.” 
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“What's that?” 

“Spoilt by too many tramps. Now 
if the police there see as much as a wisp 
of hay in the turn-ups of your trousers 
they run you in for vagrancy.” 

“ Did that happen to you?” 

“* Never.” 

“Then how do you know it might?” 

“We have our Association too,” I 
told him. “‘And our road map’s marked 
Taunton as being properly coopered at 
every entrance.” 

As he'd given me a couple of fags, 
and night always seems to make me 
more than usually indiscreet, I showed 
him this secret map in the headlamps of 
his tractor: 











sign V signifies 


this 


.” 


“And 
‘coopered. 

“Proper A.A., ain’t it?” he said, 
getting on to his tractor again and 
disappearing into the night. I returned 
to the road again, with that song still 
fixed in my mind, and the thoughts 
which it now turned over made me feel 
as though that past, which I dragged 
behind me, was heavier than his four- 
furrow plough. 


& & 


Switcheroo 


“Mr. D. P. Dunderdale resigned from the 
Board on account of illness and Mr. B. Gill 
was appointed in his place under Article 
103 of the Articles of Association of the 
Company. Mr. B. Gill appointed Mr. D. P. 
Dunderdale as a Substitute Director during 
his absence from India in accordance with 
Article 99 of the Articles of Association of 
the Company. As Mr. Gill retires from the 
Board and does not want to offer himself for 
re-election, we recommend that Mr. D. P. 
Dunderdale, being willing to act, be 
appointed as a Director in place of Mr. B. 
Gill.”—From a Company Report 
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. And now a peep into the very last word in carefree kitchens, smooth and shining and almost imploring one to 


trip gaily in and, in a few magical minutes, to conjure up the daintiest of meals in its. . . 


. . Streamlined spaciousness. 
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DEWHURST 


ma Shooting Down the Curtain wy «. u. 


WAS Military Attaché in Yugo- 

slavia when the Iron Curtain 

collapsed. As far as politicians 

were concerned the process may 
have been gradual, but for the Corps of 
Service Attachés it came down with a 
literal bang; at a shoot, to be exact. It 
happened thus. 

Having got rid of the Soviet and 
Satellite Attachés, the Yugoslav Liaison 
Staff hit upon the idea of organizing a 
celebratory “shoot” for their newly- 
found Western colleagues—probably 
because we had more than once com- 
plained that our tinned imports 
compared most unfavourably with the 
succulent venison and fresh game which 
our eastern “opposite numbers” ob- 
viously gathered locally and whose 
crumbs we were sometimes able to 
gather at official functions. 

A printed invitation arrived for each 
officer, with the Chief of Staff’s blessing, 
inviting us to a “hunt” commencing at 
5am.  Flattered by the summons, 


dismayed at the prospect of so early a 
start, and inquisitive as to the type of 
game to be hunted, I telephoned my 
colleagues to ascertain their reactions. 
The French Military Attaché hoped 
it would be deer (for imports from Paris 
were meagre); the American Air Attaché 
(by a natural process) said he felt that 
partridges were implied; our own Naval 
Attaché (by a similar natural process) 
said that fishing instead of shooting 
might well be intended since the wording 
“hunt” was ambiguous; the Italian 
Military Attaché (a Corsican, I believe) 
stood out for boars, whilst the Swiss 
Attaché was of neutral opinion, 
Having arrived by Jeep, motor-car, 
sleigh and horse-back at the appointed 
forest rendezvous, we were deployed in 
an irregular line by the head of the 
Belgrade Sharp-shooters’ League—still 
in doubt as to what our prey was to be. 
This was, however, soon to be resolved, 
for a sleigh supporting a giant barrel put 
in an unexpected appearance and was 


immediately surrounded by swarthy 
beaters who proceeded to pour out 
goblets of liquid and to hand them down 
the expectant line. This turned out to 
be a most potent brew of s/ivoviza, the 
local plum brandy, heated to a degree 
which sent off heady (though not 
disagreeable) fumes. It was, there- 
fore, half an hour or so before the 
international array of sharp-shooters 
advanced. 

The French Attaché adopted a 
stalking attitude, the American Air 
Attaché gazed heavenwards, our Naval 
Attaché assumed the tread of a water- 
diviner, the Italian Attaché gathered 
local camouflage, and the Swiss Attaché 
advanced indifferently (which had 
nothing to do with plum brandy). At 
each halt the slivoviza sleigh galloped 
up and down the line dispensing 
welcome refreshment. 

The halts soon became longer, and it 
was in the middle of one of these that 
the “game” appeared. This consisted 
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of a hare which, instead of leaping 

adroitly out of range, sat still on a mole- Portrait of the A rtist 
hill and watched me _ speculatively. : 

Ascertaining that no-one was observing 
my intended violation of the unwritten 
law concerning sitting animals, I dis- 
charged my firearm. 

There was immediate dismay all 
around. The French Attaché rushed 
out from under a bush, where the effects 
of the sleigh were being worked off, to 
claim the bird (sic) as his, while a 
Serbian beater appeared from behind a 
fir tree holding his trousers together and 
demanding who was responsible. Amid 
the general disorder which followed my 
untimely action, the hare made off. 
But the ice had been broken, and there 
followed an hour of wholly promiscuous 
and disorganized shooting on a scale 
hitherto unknown to the local beaters, 
who wisely fled the scene of action. 

The total bag was finally laid out and 
found to consist of one hunting-dog and 
six hares for twelve members of the 
shoot, i.e. one-half per gun (excluding 
the dog). So, although our “norm” 





was probably under-fulfilled we made 
up for it by over-fulfilling our quota 
from the sleigh, which came to a timely 
halt at the edge of a huge bonfire 


around which our hitherto startled 
beaters, now in far better spirits, had 
assembled. 

The first toast was to Marshal Tito; 
the second to the Italian Military 
Attaché, who had had the audacity to 
shoot two hares and thus become a 
“Stakhanovite”; the third was to the 
Belgrade Sharp-shooters’ League and 
our enterprising hosts; the fourth I 
forget, and the fifth I have no adequate 
reason for recollecting. But the last was 
definitely to King Alexander—proposed 
by one of the beaters. 

I am told that the drive back to 
Belgrade was not devoid of incident— 
and this I can well believe, though I was 
quite unable to vouch for it. Neverthe- 
less, the majority of the cavalcade 
managed to find their respective 
Embassies or Legations (the minority 
discovering an inn). But the slivoviza 
sleigh remained on the spot where the 
Iron Curtain had been shot down, the 
memorial oye another notable day in HE Last Trump sounds, the embarrassed dead arise, 
Yugoslavia's animated history. Kin with the stones that lately closed their eyes. 


Brigadier Claude Dewhurst’'s articles The painter waves such prodigies away 
have been adapted from his book, Close . . : 
Contest, to be publideed thie ments by He sees it all at Cookham every day. 
George Allen and Unwin. 


MR. STANLEY SPENCER 
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The Author At Home 


HERE he sits, tweedy, a little 
bald, and altogether lovable. 
The hand holds a pen, its point 
perhaps three inches above the foolscap ; 
the eyes look fearlessly, albeit with a 
hint of humour in their wrinkled corners, 
not so much into the camera as into the 
hidden depths and weaknesses of human 
character; the free-and-easy pullover, 
no less than the empty pipe supported 
with practised skill between the left 
forefinger and thumb, attests a fondness 
for the comforts of simplicity and the 
way of life of an open-air man, 

Behind his head rise tier upon tier 
of good-looking books. One can make 
out Napier’s Peninsular War, a Homer, 
part of the “Edinburgh” edition of 
Stevenson, There is a_ tendency 
towards calf-worship on the lower 
shelves. On the desk, or broad, solid- 
ended table rather, not much is to be 
seen: a silver inkwell in front of the 


blotter, a Dylan Thomas thrown care- 
lessly down, perhaps a photograph of 
the author’s wife for inspiration. The 
decks are cleared. All extraneous, 
distracting matter has been carefully 
removed by loving hands. The man was 
clearly on the point of creating when 
this tiresome photographer called. 

So far one has glimpsed the author 
at work rather than at home. The table 
looks expensive, certainly, and the 
knowledgeable may deduce, from the 
shine on it, that some sort of daily help 
is available, but the real man, let alone 
his approximate income, has still to be 
revealed, For an altogether more 
intimate glimpse one must look at the 
next photograph, which shows him, 
with his coat open and his hands in his 
pockets, leaning against the mantel- 
piece at the other end of his immense 
sunlit study. He is still wearing his 


pullover—he wears it in fact throughout 
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the series, right up to the final scene on 
the immense sunlit terrace-—and this 
continuity of dress gives one, for some 
reason, an odd feeling that the whole 
thing really happened. 

A restrained cosiness is the motif of 
this second picture. The deep rug, 
the big leather armchairs flanking 
the wide hearth (what talks there must 
have been in the old days when Gals- 
worthy and Arnold Bennett dropped in 
for a chat!), the pile of periodicals on 
a low, round table—the mise en scéne 
is as free from self-consciousness as an 
advertisement for Bourbon whisky in an 
American magazine. One almost expects 
to see a tobacco-jar, with the author's 
old college arms on it, up there on the 
mantelpiece, between the photograph 
of Kipling and the just legible invitation 
from the Academie Frangaise. 

After these two shots in the study, the 
pattern varies a little from author to 
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author. Sometimes one sees his wife 
arranging flowers in the white-walled 
dining-room: sometimes she is holding 
a trug beside the lily-pond. The author 
himself is often surprised in the act of 
inspecting his priceless collection of 
jade, or he may be snapped unknowingly 
as he gazes out over the Cotswold hills. 
But, by whatever route, the two of them 
come together on the terrace at the end. 
Rather shyly, his pullover wrinkled a 
little by all this publicity, the author 
stands smiling there between his wife 
and his favourite spaniel, Bessie. He is 
almost certain, if the photographer 
knows his job, to be fondling the ears of 
at least one of them. 

The Ideal Author in his Ideal Home 
is so familiar a figure to the magazine- 
reading public that he may conceivably 
be responsible for misleading a number 
of the younger set into authorship on 
their own account. There is nothing 
like a terraced garden for generating a 
yearning for self-expression. If this is 
in fact so, a useful corrective would be 
the publication of a series of photo- 
graphs of a less ideal, and (so far as my 
own experience goes) an altogether 
more representative, author At Home; 
the sort of author who ought more 
properly to be called a writer (with a 
lower-case “w”’), and might even, in 
the hands of a psychiatrist, admit to 
being a journalist. It would save a lot 
of disappointment, in the long run. 

One sees the difficulties, of course. 
The opening shot of the writer at his 
desk might well baffle and depress any 
but the most case-hardened photo- 
grapher. There he sits, not a whit less 
bald and lovable than his Ideal colleague ; 
he may even be tweedy, if he has 
dressed in time to receive the visitor. 
But the trouble is that only the top of 
his head is visible to the camera. He is 
concealed, up to and beyond his fearles:. 
eyes, by a pile of reference books. 
Admittedly, all this great mountain of 
opened encyclopzdias, topped by Roget 
and Whitaker's Almanack, can be swept 
at a single blow to the floor, there to 
join Who’s Who and (rather oddly) a tin 
of three-inch nails. 

But immediately a fresh difficulty 
arises. Cameramen simply do not 
understand that the noise of an out-of- 
date portable typewriter can best be 
subdued by balancing the machine on an 
old pair of pyjama legs. They believe, or 
affect to believe, that writing is done 





“ This bit where I pause, light a cigarette and inhale deeply—I presume I have a 
stand-in?” 


with a quill pen, and they are ridden, to 
a man, by this absurd craving for a neat 
pile of clean white foolscap. That means 
clearing up the cigarette butts that have 
overflowed from the writer’s coffee 
saucer, and as likely as not having to 
manceuvre a squash racquet out from 
beneath a heap of Hansards. Even then 
the photographer will probably call for 
a framed snapshot of the writer's wife, 
not realizing that the unpaid coke bill 
propped against last year’s calendar is 
all the inspiration a writer needs. 

The writer is now visible, and ready. 
His fingers are on the keys, and his eyes 
have the intense, slightly Oriental look 
of a man who is determined to convince 
the Editor of The Sunday Times that his 
contempt for the prize-winning short 
story was in no way influenced by the 
fact that his own entry was unsuccessful. 
But there is yet another hitch, Behind 
the writer’s head, suspended from the 
picture rail, hang his dress trousers, the 
braces with their loops and whorls 
making a striking contrast with the 
strong verticals of the creases; but the 
photographer ridiculously objects that 
they spoil the composition. 

The same sort of tiresome delays and 
difficulties would crop up, I suppose, in 
every room in the house. The gnomes 
in the rockery would probably have 
to be shifted about. But the thing ought 
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to be attempted, none the less. I par- 
ticularly want to see the one of the writer 
smiling farewell on the terrace—Acacia 
Terrace, in my case, if any of the 
weeklies are interested. 


a a 


Rondeau for a Great-Aunt 


A® ideal home was yours, Aunt Clare, 
Where in the dim and changeless 
air 
Behind quaint structures of bamboo 
De Morgan tiles glowed peacock 
blue; 
Two bronze Apollos lit the stair 


And each brass-bound jardiniére 
Vied with the footstools everywhere 
To trip the careless passer-through 
An ideal home! 


We smile at your gas-chandelier, 
Your glass-domed clocks, your Martin 
ware, 
Your stuffed birds. 
gout; 
What call have we to 
you, 
For all your charity, could bear 


An Ideal Home? 


Mais chacun son 


think that 


PrP. D 





Cult of the Contemporary 


HIS ubiquitous word, 
| contemporary, is nowhere 
} more overworked than 
in the field of interior 
decoration. It is used as 
though it conferred some 
seal of good design, instead of being 
applicable to everything under the 
present-day sun. And it is among the 
contemporania of décor that the busy 
gifted amateur most happily sets up 
shop; for the domestic scene has very 
few professional executants. However, 
the new School of Interior Design 
at the Royal College of Art, under 
the direction of Sir Hugh Casson, is 
just beginning to infiltrate graduates 
into the workrooms and shops. These 
young men and women are not dilet- 
tantes and débutantes. They are creative 
professionals as distinct from the 
period copyists of the big commercial 
firms with the big commercial contracts. 
Meanwhile, the pages of the ‘shiny 
magazines turn, the exhibitions open 
and close. The jargon goes round and 
around. Integrated schemes. Strong 
directional emphasis. Lighting which 
mentions its effectiveness in a quiet voice. 
Visual existentialism. Striking ex- 
pression of the contemporary idiom. What 
does it all mean? It’s all part of the 
contemporary idiocy: 
“I'm the prophet of the Utterly Absurd, 
Of the patently Impossible and Vain.”’ 
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Those who have nothing but con- 
tempt for the contemporary find plenty 
of coconuts for their sallies: so plastic 
our units, so splayed our legs, so green 
are our succulents. These cacti, these 
convolving greeneries, these house- 
trained plants that we are working so 
hard at: per ardua ad aspidistra, just 
back to the old laughing-stock. 

Of course, it’s nothing new, nothing 
ever is. It’s just another surge of the 
old English urge to bring the garden 
into the house. An indigenous people, 
hearts of oak and green fingers, our 
gardens have never drawn the line at the 
front door; and when the English are 
urbanized, the craving for a bit of soil 
and something growing is all the 
stronger. Conservatories, verandas, 
garden-rooms; canary creeper over the 
lean-to, harts-tongues on the scullery 
sill; winter gardens, roof gardens, palm 
courts; we’ve always done it. It’s only 
that just now we're overdoing it. Vines 
and variegated ivies have the run of 
the house and climb about all over the 
furniture, while the Sansevierta lau- 
rienti is labelled in the shops “‘An ideal 
house-plant requiring little attention,” 
as though it were a cat. But of them all 
nothing exceeds like succulents. 

Contemporary, décor is magazine 
décor. The architects and “experts” 
fly round the world; the magazines with 
their resulting articles and photographs 
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fly round after them. The holiday 
traveller returning in triumph with his 
peasant-made rugs finds them already 
in the Tottenham Court Road. Finnish 
furniture reaches the Philippines; 
Venetian blinds arrive via California. 
We are one world now. The only thing 
which saves us from an all-over world 
pattern is that we are not one climate. 
Things do not settle for good in 
unsuitable climates. These Venetian 
blinds, practical enough in England 
when dyes were not fadeless and sum- 
mers sunnier, could be regarded as just 
an expression of the horizontal lines of 
the moment. 

Artists are more sensitive to the 
weather than importers. They are 
influenced by the character and climate 
of their own countries. “Les pays d’art 
original sont les pays de vin.” Italy has 
a merry levity in her fabrics, as in her 
fashions, and in France this winter’s 
exhibition at the Louvre of the furnish- 
ings of Paule Marrot and her group was 
called La Demeure Foyeuse. This could 
never be translated The Ideal Home. 
Paule Marrot goes back to growing 
things as did William Morris but, 
so unlike our William, flings fruit, leaves, 
and blooms in happy urgency on to her 
materials. In England we too are using 
flowers and trees again, but fencing 
them into squares, circles, oblongs, and 
all sorts of odd-longs. Our designs 
never have had the freedom and fluency 
of the French; a damp climate, shortage 
of champagne, sang-froid instead of 
hot blood. 

But at least we are over the period 
of chronic distemper. Wall-papers are 
important again. It is accepted now that 
all the walls of a recom need not have 
the same treatment, that an individually 
papered alcove is not eccentric, that 
sometimes the most successful place to 
put a bold paper is on the ceiling. 
Designers can go the whole hog, using 
colours which would be death if used on 
all four walls: black, brown and fern- 
green backgrounds; purples, magentas. 
Vigorous one-wallers have been designed 
by artists such as Graham Sutherland 
and Edward Bawden. 

But traditional designs of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, reproduced in modern colours, 
are the best sellers. Some of the original 
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blocks of the Craces are being used; the 
first Crace was a decorator of carriages 
and sedan chairs until George III 
commissioned him to decorate the 
Royal Palaces. The third Crace, 
Frederick, was the decorator of the 
Dome at Brighton, and one of his wall- 
papers is a favourite to-day. Among 
the traditionals there are many trellises, 
much ivy; and these papers tie up so 
conveniently with the contemporary 
hortitecture that many imagine they are, 
in fact, contemporary. 

It is with the accessories of décor 
that the cult of the contemporary 
becomes contemporamania: the witty 
motifs, the lime-green cushions and 
well-placed accents; the bowls of orna- 
mental gourds, the tanks of ornamental 
fish; the mirrors with lights, the lights 
with mirrors; the pin legs and light- 
wood finishes; the conical flower pots in 
bent wire stands; the plaster busts of 
ladies with holes in their heads for the 
ferns to grow through. Fire-buckets 
into waste-paper-baskets, gravy-boats 
into rose-bowls, baskets into hanging 
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shades, wine bottles into table lamps . . . 
everything into table lamps. It cannot 
be long before the plastic cacti bedside 
lamps appear. Already there are candles 
for the dining-table fashioned as cacti 
in flower pots. 

The descent to the decadent is swift. 
Television, shop displays, exhibitions, 
magazines, all sow seeds which fall in 
phony places and bring forth bastard 
growths with the aid of artificial finishes 
and veneers. Designers now are rarely 
craftsmen making the things they design ; 
and an altogether new species of man 
has evolved, the Visualizer, who has 
even more remote control over what he 
visualizes than has the designer over 
the manufacturer. 

The descent is gadarene, and nowa- 
days there is not very far to fall. It used 
to be the Royal Houses and the Aris- 
tocracy who patronized the artists and 
the architects of their age. ‘The con- 
temporary styles came in at the top. 
To-day’s contemporary comes in at 
the middle. The traditionally wealthy 
families buy the traditional. The 
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professional classes, the business houses, 
the hotels and the civic authorities are 
the new patrons, Thus our homes are 
in danger of looking like hotels and 
offices. The hall becomes the reception 
area, the drawing room becomes the 
lounge, the dining room is called the 
dinette as though it were a private 
dining compartment on a train. Bed- 
rooms will soon be sleepers. 


a a 


Shakespeare in Space 


Undergraduates of Yale are to stage “The 

Tempest” as a work of science fiction with 

the setting in outer space and the players 
dressed as Martians. 


ULL fathom five the author lies, 
Of his boats are rockets made; 
Death-rays darting from the flies, 
Naught on yellow sands once played, 
But at Yale they can exchange 
For a guided missile range. 
Scientifiction rings the bell: 
Swan’s song? 
Hark! how they cheer him—Swan sings 
swell. F. L. M. 





IMPLY 


because it is destined for no 
higher fate than to house your motor- 
car, there is no reason why a garage 
should not do as much to reflect your 
personality as any other room in your 
home. Here, in the London home of 
Lord and Lady Noble, is a garage 
which, beginning life as an unwanted 
sitting-room, ended as an individual 
and distinguished space in which the 
most luxurious limousine need not feel 
ashamed to park. 

The room is beautifully proportioned 
for its purpose; with the north wall 
replaced by folding doors of the most 
modern type, there was exactly enough 


YOUR PERSONAL GARAGE 
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floor-space for a large coupé de ville with 
clearance all round between car and 
wall. Asa suitable decorative scheme it 
was decided to expose the wealth of old 
brick beneath the floor and to have 
contrasting walls in asbestos panelling. 
The rather fussy contemporary décor 
was swept away, the only motif remain- 
ing being the two small iron hooks 
(made from two-inch nails) which serve 
to support tiny details such as spare 
inner tubes. ‘The east wall already had 
a simple casement window. 

Some details of how the trans- 
formation was carried out are given on 
the opposite page. 
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Storage for old inner tubes 
Wide-angle light fixture 


Sill storage for polish tins and old 
spark plugs 


Stowage for oil dium 























Lobelia, Duchess of Axminster 
(by arrangement with H*#S* AND 
G+RD#N) 


4 Way out, way in 


The Lyeezi chair, in Cigarette and Pomegranate sacking 
and Steel steel (Canvutilities, £37 each) 
was presented to the Council of Industrial Design 


The very practical bookshelves of cane and leaf-agate 
were installed in the library, where they were 
ingeniously employed for holding books 


All the electric light fittings, with movable reflectors 

in Burnt Toast and Bile (Chelsea Electrics, £44 153.) 
were removed and replaced with a single 

wide-angle fixture of glass and wire flex (B.E.A., 18. 9d.) 


A difficult problem was presented by the creeper, 
Rhomboidia nonflorata dickinsonii, which puts out 
little suckers and climbs nimbly 

over walls and ceilings. Eventually it 

was torn down and used as the basis of a 

tasty salad 


The heavy natural-wood coffee-table (Windfalls, £63 9s.) 
was winched out and together with the metal-framed 
dining furniture designed by Erica Loose was 

painted with flat white paint and left to 

rot in the summer-house 


That awkward little corner where the back wall, 

covered with Batswing wallpaper in Leaf Grey and Ham 
(67s. 6d. a piece, to order only) meets the east 

wall, painted in Hole’s Camel eggshell paint, 

was reserved for a plain cylindrical oil-drum in black. 
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@ This unusual 

little stand for 
an oil-drum, de 
signed by Russell 
Brockbank for 
Motor Furniture 
Ltd . sells it 

£9 14s 
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How Do You Mean, Relax ? BY P. G. WODEHOUSE 


OW humiliating it is fora 

writer who wants to do 

good in the world and be 

an influence and all that 

sort of thing to have to 

realize that his efforts are 

wasted and that what he writes has no 

effect whatsoever. It makes him feel like 

those musicians in Holy Writ who had 

all that unpleasantness with the deaf 

adder. I cannot recall all the details of 

the episode to which I refer, but I 

remember that they had the dickens of 

an uphill job trying to charm it, and 

after they had sweated themselves to a 

frazzle no business resulted. It is often 

this way, I believe, with deaf adders, and 

I am now convinced that ninety-five per 

cent of American mystery-story writers 
have deaf adder blood in them. 

It is now some twenty years since | 

wrote an article, and a very well- 


expressed article, if I may say so, 
urging these fever patients to simplify 
their plots and—I stressed this par- 
ticularly—to make the methods of their 
villains less elaborate. I took the matter 
up with the villains personally. I tried 


to make them see that if you want—for 
instance—to kill a fly, it is far better to 
swat it with a rolled-up newspaper than 


to send it an anonymous letter telling it 
to come to such-and-such an address, 
where it will hear of something to its 
advantage, and then to saw through the 
supports of the floor and tiea string across 
the room—the idea being that the fly, 
bustling in to hear the good news, will 
trip over the string, fall through the 
floor and break its neck. 

Similarly, if you want to kill the hero, 
I told them, just shoot him or hit him 
with a blunt instrument. Don’t tie him 
in a chair in front of a barrel of gun- 
powder with a lighted candle on it and 
then leave him with a fiendish laugh, 
because somebody always comes along 
and blows out the candle, and there you 
are, back where you started. Be simple, 
I begged them, don’t be so infernally 
clever. Model your tactics, I said, on 
those of the lady who took an axe and 
gave her mother forty whacks, and when 
she saw what she had done, gave her 
father forty-one. 

But did they listen? Did I sway them 
with my remorseless reasoning? Not by 
a jugful. They mumbled something 
about I didn’t understand the artist 
temperament and a fellow had to have 
his technique and went off to dress up as 
gorillas before doing their next murder. 


“Quick, quick, quick. Quick, quick, quick.” 
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American thriller villains all have this 
odd craving to dress up as something. 
They can’t fulfil and express themselves 
without at least a false nose. I have just 
been reading a story where the assassin 
dressed up as Mr. Punch. (Quite a 
compliment, of course, but still one 
shakes the head.) It didn’t strike him 
that he might be making himself con- 
spicuous, but the police seized at once 
on the slender clue. ‘Keep your eyes 
skinned, boys,” said the commissioner, 
“for a fellow dressed as Mr. Punch, 
seen by four cyewitnesses sticking a 
knife into Percy (‘The Nose’) 
Bagshaw” ; and when the villain came 
along in that costume the boys instantly 
suspected something and pulled him in. 
We end with the poor simple soul 
kicking himself for not thinking of 
shedding the disguise. Well, of course, 
one can’t think of everything. 

It must be very difficult to bring an 
American mystery-thriller villain to the 
electric chair. 

“But why in order to bump off 
deceased did you dress up as a gorilla?” 
asks counsel for the defence. 

“Oh, I thought I would,” says the 
villain. 

“No special reason?” 

“No, no special reason.” 

“Tt just struck you as a good idea at 
the time?” 

“That’s right. It was how I saw the 
scene. I felt it, felt it here,” says the 
villain, slapping himself on the left side 
of the chest. 

Counsel for the defence looks sig- 
nificantly at the jury, and the jury bring 
in a verdict of insane without leaving 
the box. The villain goes to Matteawan, 
and two months later is released as cured. 

But even when they manage to resist 
the urge to dress up there is a brisk 
delirium about the thought processes of 
American villains which undoes them 
every time. In another story of my 
recent reading a man-—call him Jones 
drops an acquaintance—call him Smith 
—down a lift shaft. So far, so good. 
It is what we all of us do every day. 
But mark the sequel. Where you or | 
in such a situation would just dust our 
hands and walk away, Jones, being a 
mystery-thriller villain, proceeds to be 
clever. He throws his passport down 
the shaft. 
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And for the modest outlay of sixpence, your Ideal Home 


He has got it all worked out. The 
police will find corpse and passport and 
will say to themselves “Ah, poor old 
Jones, eh? Too bad,” and go hunting 
all over the country for Smith. What 
he has overlooked is that he, Jones, is a 
man of six feet five—a point carefully 
planted earlier in the story—whereas 
Smith is a modest five feet eight. It 
comes as quite a surprise to him when 
the police, having examined the body 
and compared its measurements with 
those on the passport, find a discrepancy 
of some nine inches and start spreading 
a drag-net for the missing Jones. 

One is always seeing in the papers 
that prominent persons in Washington 
and elsewhere like in their off hours to 
“relax over a mystery story,” pre- 
sumably American, and I keep wonder- 
ing how they manage it—if, that is to 
say, their reading has followed the same 
lines as mine. The American mystery 
story calls for all that a man has of 
concentration and intelligence, if you 
are to follow its tortuous ramifications. 


VERWOODS POOLS 
bb 


VERWOODS 


142X I: 





‘ 


You might just as well try to relax over 
the Einstein theory. 

You happy breed of men in your little 
world, that precious stone set in a silver 
sea—lI allude to dwellers in England— 
have every right to be happy. . You are 
not obliged to read American mystery 
thrillers. 

True, even in England you get some 
pretty testing stuff shot at you from time 
to time. Passages, for instance, like: 

“There's a reasonably good road 
through Slaidburn. It cornects up 

Long Preston with Clitheroe; that is, 

it connects the arterial roads A 65 and 


A 59. It also connects with the railway” - 
Helliford—that's the © 


junction at 
junction for your Kirkholm line. If 
you think it out, there’s a circular 
route, so to speak: Kirkholm to Upper 
Gimmerdale by road, Gimmerdale to 
Slaidburn over the fells to Hawkshead 
and Crossdale, and Slaidburn back to 
Kirksdale by rail.”’ 

“Aye, that’s plain enough,” said 
Bord. 


I am not saying that this does not tax 
the brain. It does, and one feels a 
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could be possible.” 


rather awed respect for Bord, to whom 
it seemed plain enough, (I must get 
Bord to help me out with James Joyce 
some time.) But at least it is not pure 
Colney Hatch, as are the actiyities of one 
and all in American detective stories. 
And if you are saying reprovingly 
“Come, come, Wodehouse, why do you 
read this trash?” J reply that the matter 
is susceptible of a ready explanation. 
I live in New York, and if you live in 
New York and don’t read American 
thrillers, you have to read modern 
American novels—a thought caiculated 


to make the toughest shudder. 


A a 


“It is wonderful to see patients who have 
never hitherto shown the slightest interest in 
their surroundings or anything else, positively 
glued to the television screen . For my 
part I shall not be happy until every mental 
defective hospital in sa country has got a 
television set in pretty well every ward.” 

Mr. Kenneth Robinson, M.P 


Quite. But an occasional programme 
should be aimed at the ordinary-viewer. 





Art-Workers, Here I Come! 


HERE is sad news coming in 
from the Chinese People’s 


Government. The Chinese 
painters, poets, and potters are blandly 
refusing, it appears, to “ put their Art to 
the purpose of the indoctrination of the 
Masses,” ‘There they go, mooning 
away in ink and jade about lotus- 
blossoms in the same old diversionary 
way. I should take a bamboo to them. 

Since I intend myself to be Minister 
of Culture in any future totalitarian 
régime in Britain, I resent the latest 
report from my opposite number in 
Peking. It is a capitulation to the 
artists, it is a loss of face. ‘We have 
been obliged,” says this servile blackleg- 
in-office, “to change our arbitrary 
administrative way of assigning the 
production of works of art, We have 
modified our rude manners to art 
workers.” 

You are not, however, going to catch 
me changing my idea of the right 
administrative methods: arbitrary, that’s 
what they will be, And if Eliot and Fry 
and Britten and Shearer end Graham 
Sutherland and the other “ art-workers”’ 
want me to modify my rude manners, 
want shall be their master, Scenes in 
the Ministry of Culture will continue to 


show me arbitrary and rude, not to say 
over-weening. 

Picture me, for example, weening 
over Mr. J. B. Priestley. It is a fine 
morning; and in the panelled sanctum 
of the Minister, surrounded by topaz 
telephones and bottles of very old 
brandy, I am lolling with a cigar in my 
mouth and my feet on my desk. In 
front of me stands Mr. Priestley, 
nervously twisting a cloth cap in his 
ink-stained hands. 


Minister: Well now, my little art- 
worker! Your name’s Priestley, isn’t it? 

Mr. Priestley: Aye. 

Minister (sharply): Aye what? 

Mr. Priestley: Aye, sir, I mean, sir. 

Minister: You won't forget again, 
will you? You con’t want to join that 
Graham Greene obstructionist down a 
tin mine in Cornwall. There’s more 
tin to be got up here, Priestley, isn’t 
there? Ha, ha, ha! 

Priestley (sycophantically): Ha, ha, ha. 
I mean, ha, ha, ha, sir. 

Minister (consulting file): What are 
you here for, anyway? Oh, yes: I 
forgot. We assigned you, three months 
ago, the production of a mammoth new 
novel. You have delivered it a month 
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late. You were scheduled at twenty 
thousand words a week. Why did you 
fall behind your norm? 

Priestley: Ah got stook. 

Minister (genially): No need to look 
like a stuck pig, is there? Ha, ha! 
Anyway, here was your assignment. A 
novel to be called Only a Marchioness, 
with scenes in a London boudoir in 
1922, yachting at Cowes, baccarat at 
Cannes, a horse-racing cause célébre, 
with a comic Radical and a gallant 
Guards subaltern. Flavour: nostalgic. 
And what’s the first thing I notice? 
The elegant subaltern’s name. 

Priestley: What's wrong with t 
name? 

Minister: You call him Josiah 
Withenshaw. Priestley, are you trifling 
with this Ministry? 

Priestley (sullenly): 1 did nobbut my 
best. 

Minister: Not good enough, my man. 
Please take this stuff away and re-write 
it all by Tuesday fortnight, with more 
glemour, if you please, Priestley, and 
a lot more rare jewels and satin cushions 
and things like that. I haven’t read the 
dreary stuff myself, but my staff tell me 
that the Marchioness is nowhere 
described as “‘dewy-eyed,” and nobody 
pulses with passion: remedy this. And 
cut out that ugly stuff in Chapter XXII 
about the Liberal Summer School. 
You must have been mad. Now you 
may go away: your moleskins smell very 
disagreeable. Oh, and Priestley! 

Priestley: Yes, sir, please, sir? 

Minister: This revision had better be 
good, or you'll lose all your art- 
worker’s privileges. No more gallery 
tickets at the Palladium, Priestley. 
No more two free ounces of art- 
worker’s shag a week. No more seaside, 
Priestley! How would you like that? 

Priestley (on his knees): Oh, sir, leave 
me my little State-leased art-worker’s 
bungalow in the Isle of Wight! 

Minister: We shall see. Well, get 
up off the floor and run along. And 
send in Noél Coward as you go. He’s 
been waiting since Tuesday. I’ve got 
more than a few words to say to Coward 
about the draft for his new play. We 
assigned him a dialect Lancashire 
drama about a girl mill-hand, and 
between ourselves he somehow misses 
it. Oh, and hand me that cane. 


, 
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It does not at all matter what political 
complexion the Government has, for | 
am prepared to play Vicar of Bray, 
culturally, in revolution or counter- 
revolution. The only essential is that, 
as Minister, I am arbitrary. The artist 
has had it his own way, and been his 
own master, too long. He must learn to 
serve humanity; and I am nothing if 
not human. Miss Moira Shearer shall 
give lessons on ballroom dancing on 
TV—‘ one, two, left shuffle, one, two, 
right shuffle”’—and Major Dornford 
Yates shall write long introspective 
novels, with a strong smell of wet 
cabbage about them, about introversion 
in the suburbs, and Sir Jacob Epstein 
shall design Valentine cards. 

I look forward, in happy imagination, 
to a Ministerial colloquy with Mr. 
Henry Moore. In the courtyard out- 
side the Ministry of Culture stands, 
recently uncrated, the statue of a horse. 


Minister: Don’t just stand there 
touching your forelock, Moore. Look 
out of the window. What do you see? 

Mr. Moore (nervously): Oh, go on, 
Mr. Minister, you know. 

Minister: And what was your assign- 
ment, Moore? 
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“No, thanks, I'm driving.” 


Mr. Moore: This year’s Derby 
winner, I spent hours and hours in the 
stables at Newmarket, honest, sir, 
truthfully I did. 

Minister (silkily): Would it interest 
you to know that my Ministry experts 
have measured the tail of your so-called 
horse, checked with this year’s Derby 
winner, and found yours 1} inches short, 
no less? 

Mr. Moore (feebly): 
grown. 

Minister; Indeed! Then will you 
tell me what that dashed whacking 
enormous oval hole is doing in this 
year’s Derby winner’s rump? 

Mr. Moore: 1 don’t know, sir. I 
think my hand slipped. 

Munister: Derby winners don’t have 
dashed whacking enormous oval holes 
in their rump, you great fool. I know: 
I asked Munnings. 

Moore (with a show of spirit): Well, 
what about Munnings’ own abstracts, 
eh? What about his avant-garde Night- 
Thoughts of a Eucalyptus Tree, painted 
on your orders with a cigar-stub on 
linoleum? 

Minister (shortly): It looked just like 
a horse. 

Moore (pouting): Well, then. 
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Minister: ‘The point is that it looked 
more like a horse than your Derby 
winner does. Well, Moore, that’s that. 
If you won't co-operate, you won't. 
(Presses onyx bell on table.) ‘The Ministry 
Security police will take you off to the 
potash mines in the Shetlands, You 
won't be lonely. You'll find Munnings 
there. 


In fact, | propose to be of sterner 
stuff than this Chinese Minister of 
Culture, kow-towing to his art-workers. 
The craven! Well may they call 
the Yangtse the Yellow River! The 
Thames shall be of a different colour, if 
I have to make it run with blood. 


a a 


Oath for a Red Scout 


PROMISE upon my honour to do 

my best, 

To do my duty to God and the Queen 
and the rest, 

And should this conflict with promises 
made elsewhere 

To give the word “honour” whatever 
new meaning I care. B. A. Y. 








Monday, February 22 

The debate on the Government's 
time-table motion for the Housing Re- 

irs and Rents 

ill followed the 
normal pattern, 
except that instead of dragging on all 
night it petered quietly out before half- 
past ten. Mr. MAacmILian, having 
decided that the matter was not one to 
be taken seriously, introduced the 


House of Commons: 
Blunt Guillotine 


motion with a short vaudeville act of 
great polish, ‘a genial interlude,” to use 
his own phrase, “in a long series of 


dull discussions, like the playtime 
interval at school.” Mr. BrvAN was 
less genial; he was sour and in- 
dignant, and not at all amused; but he 
suffered, like so many of the Opposition 
speakers, from the disadvantage that 
Mr. MaAcMILLAN had told the House 
pretty accurately what they were going 
to say. True, Mr. MAcMILLAN could 
hardly have forecast the indignant 
incoherence of Mr. LinpGREN, whose 
hatred of landlords led him into a 
speech which may become a classic 
whenever the deleterious effect of 
emotion upon ratiocination is discussed ; 
nor, one hopes, predicted that Mr. 
DersMOND DONNELLY’s argument would 
lead him into such blunt rudeness as 
his description of the Law Officers of 
the Crown as “‘a seedy-looking bunch.” 
(But then Sir HARTLEY must take a deal 
of living up to.) 

A guillotine motion is bound to be 
resented, but on the whole the Oppo- 
sition did not make out much of a case. 
If it is true that, as they maintained, 
Part One of the Bill is simply “eye- 
wash,”’ they have little excuse for having 
taken only six clauses in the first ten 
sittings of the Standing Committee. 
And, as Mr. CRoOKSHANK pointed out 
in his amiable winding-up speech, they 
still have until March 18 to discuss the 


remaining thirty-eight. Assuming no 
more than three sittings a weck, it allows 
almost an hour on each. 


Tuesday, February 23 

Mr. Georce Crappock asked the 
Prime Minister so to revise the United 
Nations Charter 
that “spokesmen 
could speak for 
the aspirations of mankind as a whole.” 
That was indeed his desire, said Sir 
Winston, but added, “I doubt if I shall 
live, or at any rate hold office, long 
enough to see it.” Did Mr. Cyrin 
OSBORNE givea knowing nod of the head? 

The power of rumour was curiously 
displayed in the short discussion that 
followed Mr. Lytrevton’s statement 
on the future of Uganda. His proposals 
were well received on the whole, by both 
sides; but when the question of the 
Kabaka’s future came up Mr. Lytret- 
TON reiterated that his decision was 
irrevocable. Then from the Opposition 
benches came the voice of Mr. THomas 
Rem. “In view of the grave defects 
in the Kabaka’s character,” he said, 
“would the Minister see to it that in 
no circumstances would this man_ be 
imposed as a ruler?” If the Colonial 
Secretary or a Colonial Governor con- 
demns anyone, that’s wrong; but a 
nice beastly smear—ah, that’s quite 
another matter. 

Mr. Heatucoat-AmMory introduced 
a modest little Bill about the British 
Industries Fair, to which the Oppo- 
sition had tabled an amendment on the 
ground that it gave insufficient control 
of the necessary expenditure of public 
funds. Within ten minutes of his rising 
he was speaking to six members of the 
Opposition and four of the Government. 
Yet it was not an uninteresting debate, 
and so friendlily conducted that the 
Opposition withdrew their amendment. 
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Wednesday February 24 

Mr. Epen’s account to the House of 
the late deliberations in Berlin was lucid 
and as brief as its 
range permitted. 
He spoke of the 
difficulty of discussing free elections 
with the Russians when the same terms 


House of Commons: 
Berlin Conference 


were used on Both sides with totally 
different meanings; he expressed his 
conviction that the “neutralization” of 
Germany was dangerous and unrealistic 
and that there was an aching void 
awaiting the German forces within the 
E.D.C. fold; he recounted the tragic 
story of the Austrian treaty. The House 
heard him with sympathy and admira- 
tion, all but Mr. Emrys Hucues and 
some of his friends, who interrupted 
him constantly with points better 
reserved for their own _ speeches. 
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Mr. Hersert Morrison “ did his best to 
expound the views of the Opposition on 
the matter,” though, as he ruefully 
admitted, his views (which coincided 
closely with Mr. Epen’s) were only a 
majority lot. 

When Mr. Emrys Hucues caught 
the Speaker’s eye, his advocacy of the 
Opposition’s opposition’s views turned 
out to be woolly old-fashioned pacifism. 
The Russian troops in East Germany 
really wanted nothing but to get back to 
Russia; and as for the Germans, what 
they thought, though they might not 
actually have said it, was, ‘ Never again 
will we stand for Germany going to 
war”—in which case the fuss about 
rearming them seems hardly necessary. 

The outstanding interventions of the 
evening were those of Mr. STANLEY 
Evans and Sir Ropert Bootusy. Mr, 
Evans’s plea for ideological as well as 


strategical defence against the Soviet 
Union was in reasoning and wit, in 
phrasing and delivery, not very far from 
Churchillian; while. Sir Ropert’s mer- 
curial survey, winding up with a plea 
for active British participation in a 
European army, was at once amusing 
and convincing. 

Mr. Atriee drew a circular doodle 


with a kind of chequer-board finish, It 
was about three inches across. 


Thursday, February 25 

On a point of order, asked Mr. Syp- 
NEY SILVERMAN, wouldn’t the Speaker 
call a few more 
speakers from 
the Opposition 
minority? The Speaker declined to give 
any such undertaking. 

Mr. ArrLee (speaking for the 
majority), after a bleak little analysis 
of the problems left by the conference, 
invited the Germans to think less of the 
past and more of the future, and take 
their part in serving the world. The 
Prime Minister, in a less fiery mood than 
usual, began with a sheaf of bouquets 
first to the shade of Ernest Bevin, then 
to the shade of Joseph Stalin, the real 
author of Western European unity and 
the brotherhood of the English-speaking 
nations. He affixed his imprimatur to 
the suggestion made by several Members 
that a flow of trade across the curtain 
might do much to improve matters. 

Mr. Haro_p WILSON, speaking from 
the back bench below the gangway 
beloved by the Bevanites instead of 
from his usual front-bench eminence, 
then gave a rather clearer account of the 
Opposition minority view. His chiet 
point was that the Socialists at Margate 
had pledged themselves against re- 
arming Germany until new efforts had 
been made to unite that country, and 
the Opposition should not therefore 
support Mr. Epen when he advocated 
rearmament in a still divided Germany. 
This seems more a matter for the Party 
Executive than the House of Commons, 
to whose proceedings Mr. WILSON 
related it by the only breath of party 
politics to sully the debate. 

Several oddities bobbed up during 
the ensuing free-for-all. Lord 
HINCHINGBROOKE broke into a passion- 
ate denunciation of the “military 
nonsense” of E.D.C. Mr. Joun Hynp 
threw out dark hints of fifth-columnists 
on both sides of the House. (Perhaps he 
was prompted by the sight, as he spoke, 
of Mr. DouG_as Dopps-ParKer deep in 


House of Commons : 
More about Berlin 


conference on an Opposition back 
bench and Mr. Emrys Hucues taking 
his ease on a Government front one 
below the gangway.) Mr. Goprrey 
NICHOLSON invited Holland, Norway 
and Denmark to join the British 
Commonwealth. 

Finally, Mr. Even, after distributing 
compliments as freely and as graciously 
as a mayor at a school prizegiving, dealt 
seriatim with his various critics and sat 
down, covered with honour, to the loud 
and prolonged cheers of both sides. 

Then Mr. Joun Grimonp rose to 
introduce his adjournment debate on 
the call-up of agricultural workers. 
As soon as Members saw what was 
happening there was an ugly rush for 
the doors and the normal complement 
of a dozen or so remained. 


Friday, February 26 

Mr. AtrTiee graced the debate on 
Mr. W. T. Pacino's Safety in Employ- 
ment Bill with a 
flecting appear- 
ance on the 
Opposition front bench. Mr. Patinc’s 
Bill seeks to reduce the number of 
accidents in factories by the compulsory 
appointment of Safety Delegates and 
Committees, chosen from employees. 
All present sympathized with its object, 
but a division into Management and 
Men swiftly became evident, the 
partisans of Management (on the 
Government benches) maintaining that 
the present arrangements were jolly 
good and could be made even better by 
the use of energy and goodwill, and the 
representatives of Men (on the Opposi- 
tion side) observing sourly that it was 
all very well, but precious little goodwill 
seemed to come their way. ‘The Govern- 
ment kept its faith in the voluntary 
principle unshaken. 

It was sad to see those two diverting 
measures the Price Control Bills so far 
down the day’s business. Anyone who 
has deferred the purchase of detergents 
or sparking-plugs in the hope of seeing 
the prices reduced by statute had better 
not count too heavily on such Govern- 
ment assistance. B. A. Younc 
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The Pompadour’s Fan 


Madame de Pompadour. Nancy Mitford. 
Hamish Hamilton 15, - 


N the title page of this biography 
QO Miss Nancy Mitford quotes— 
at his most asinine—Carlyle: 
“High rouged, unfortunate female of 
whom it is not proper to speak with- 
out necessity”; contrasting the words 
with Voltaire’s: “‘Sincére et tendre 
Pompadour.”’ 

For those who regard the French 
Revolution as probably the most dis- 
astrous event ever to rend Europe—and 
one from which we have certainly not 
yet recovered—the history of eighteenth 
century France makes at times depress- 
ing reading. What other answer was 
possible? Not the vice or stupidity, or 
even the inordinate personal vanity of 
the actors who fill the stage, appalls so 
much as the unspeakable mess that 
everything was in. It was not that 
everyone did not wish for reform. On 
the contrary, many, if not most, of the 
people in high places might almost be 
described as permeated with the ideas 
of “the Left.” At least they were never 
tired of criticizing existing institutions. 
The country was over-organized to the 
extent of being almost a Welfare State. 
Yet above all were the Byzantine 
futilities of the Court, “the tomb of the 
nation,” as Madame de Pompadour’s 
enemy, d’Argenson, called it, in which 
the King himself was in some ways the 
most powerless clement. 

On the middle years of this period 
Madame de Pompadour has set her seal. 
All that was elegant and attractive in the 
epoch seems personified in this beautiful 
and astute bourgeoise (née Poisson), for 
twenty years mistress of Louis XV. Her 
portraits by Boucher still convey an 
indestructible charm, which has sur- 
vived the sentimentalities of the nine- 
teenth century, and all that bogus world 
of red heels and snuff-boxes invented by 
Austin Dobson and his tribe. 

However, to write Madame de 
Pompadour’s life is no easy task. Miss 
Mitford comes very creditably out of 
the ordeal, and has produced an 
excellent account of an extremely com- 
plicated story; but her determination 


that all shall be presented in a manner 
that does not put too much strain on the 
mental capacity of the reader inevitably 
lays her open, from time to time, to a 
charge Br gg Soe: too lightly over 
serious matters. 

If Madame de Pompadour had been 
in reality the kind of lady that Thomas 
Carlyle and Austin Dobson seemed to 
have supposed her, she would fit 
admirably into such treatment; but her 


personal morals did not specially out- 
rage public opinion; any more than her 
personal charm precluded her from 
having, as Miss Mitford describes, 
offensive verses placed in the folds of 
her table napkin at Court. Her sinister 
importance was in the political influence 
she exerted. Accordingly, the emphasis 
becomes inevitably removed from her- 
self to the historical events of the time. 

Now once a book is involved with 
major historical events not to be 
described in a sentence, a biographer is 
faced with a series of difficult problems, 
especially when the background is the 
French court, which possesses, for some 
reason, an extraordinarily large number 
of individual characters to be taken into 
consideration. Either relatively remote 
and tedious subjects must be considered 
at length, or else the author’s general 
point of view must be accepted at the 
outset—rather in the manner of an 
individual telling an anecdote—and 
controversial matter largely disregarded. 

Miss Mitford has obviously been at 


1 


pains to avoid the appearance of 
exploiting her own sparkling gifts as a 
novelist. At the same time she is often 
forced to oyer-simplify in grder to 
proceed at reasonable speed with the 
course of her heroine’s career. Naturally, 
she takes the Voltairean rather than the 
Carlylean view of “the Pompadour.” 
It is perhaps a pity that she has been 
determined to present the Marquise, 
“sincere et tendre,” so largely from the 
outside. On the other hand, having 
made this criticism, we remember the 
pressure of public events that must be 
chronicled. 

Madame de Pompadour retained 
Louis XV’s favour until her death at the 
age of forty-three. The fortune-teller 
who had told her as a child of nine that 
she would rule the heart of a king (later 
presented with six hundred livres as an 
acknowledgment of her clairvoyance) 
had spoken with authority. “The day 
of the funeral arrived; a Tdoniiai storm 
howled round the palace.” ‘The King 
remarked: “The Marquise has bad 
weather for her journey.” 

How this climax was reached is 
enjoyably described in Miss Mitford's 
pages. ANTHONY POWELL 


Golden Years 
Glyn’s. Roger Fulford. Macmillan, 21)/- 

Glyn’s (or “Glyn, Mills”) began 
business on January 5, 1754, and have 
now celebrated two hundred years of 
almost unbroken prosperity. ‘The story 
of the bank’s progress has been threaded 
most effectively into the fabric of the 
wider and richer history of British com- 
merce and politics, and the result is a 
book of exceptional interest. Great 
names in plenty appear among the 
bank’s six generations of governors, 
and also of course among the bank's 
customers. 

Elgar is supposed to have composed 
“Land of Hope and Glory” while his 
pass-book was being made up (a tribute 
either to Elgar’s speed of invention or 
his patience), and the M.C.C, is known 
to have financed several tours through 
Glyn’s. There was George Hudson, the 
“Railway King,” to whom the bank 
addressed a courteous and cunning 
reprimand — “ . overdrawn to the 





extent of £2,700, and to mention that 
we have no means of preventing its being 
known to our clerks . . . when cheques 
are presented for payment.” There were 
great Canadian ventures and many others. 
All told, an excellent slice of financial 
history. A. B. H. 


The Alderman’s Son. 
Michael Joseph, 12/6 
Taken as the novel it proclaims itself 

this would not be very exciting, beauti- 

fully done as it is, with bright flashes of 
insight into the mind of a poet and 
pleasant recreation of the country 

Elizabethan scene: but, no doubt, in 

spite of all Mr. Bullett’s disclaimers, the 

simpler-minded in the Stratford throng 
will feel that here is the truth about 

Will Shakespeare’s youth. 

We begin with an adventurous journey, 
when Will was six months old, to 
Wycombe to escape the plague; go on 
to a fine stormy scene at the Edward VI 
school, where we all would like to be 
certain that he learned his book-lessons; 
and, via teaching and seduction in the 
household of a fictitious nobleman, to the 
eve of his marriage with Anne Hathaway. 
Mr. Bullett jumps beautifully from one 
tussock of fact to another, over wide bogs 
of imagination: but he leaves one asking 
what need was there for him to do it at 
all. B. E. S. 


Gerald Bullett. 


Cardinal Gasquet. Shane Leslie 


Burns Oates, 21/- 

Cardinal Gasquet was the centre of 
many controversies. Coulton attacked 
his historical whitewashings, the Germans 
his defence of British interests at the 


Vatican during the First World War, and 
the Irish his hard and fast support of the 
British Ascendancy; but he was not 
himself controversial and he was always 
a little hurt and puzzled by the effect 
his actions and writings had on others. 
Benign, industrious, gay, he seems to 
have been an attractive man. Although 
Sir Shane Leslie’s biography is clumsily 
put together, the material is fascinating 
and agreeably indiscreet. A good many 
of Gasquet’s letters and journal entries 
are quoted; all are vigorous and 
entertaining. 

The peeps behind the scenes at 
Westminster and the Vatican are fun. 
To the Catholic, the frank revelation of 
the tone of the Church’s internal politics 
may cause distress; but the non-Catholic 
and still more the anti-Catholic will have 
a most enjoyable time. The book as a 
whole has the charm of what Acton 
called “ back-stairs history.” 

R. G. G. P. 
Royal Chef. Gabriel Tschumi. William 

Kimber, 16/- 

M. Tschumi started as apprentice to 
Queen Victoria’s Head Chef, and retired 
as Royal Chef to Queen Mary at Marl- 
borough House. His memoirs, in which 
he has been helped by Miss Joan Powe, 
are written with respect and are full of 
the nostalgia of a master for the dying 
glories of his art,. when five-course 
breakfasts (shared by the servants) were 
followed by luncheons and dinners of at 
least ten courses, punctuated at half- 
time, as a digestive anesthetic, by an 
iced sorbet. 

Absolute perfection was then the goal, 
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So mightily grew the word of God and prevailed. 


(Acts 19, 20) 


The British and Foreign Bible Society celebrates its 150th Anniversary 


on March 7. 


Since 1804 it has produced and disseminated 600,000,000 


Scriptures in 825 languages 
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at whatever cost in waste. King Edward, 
who employed an Italian painter to 
decorate his menus, still ate on Georgian 
lines, but George V had little interest 
except in curry and mashed potatoes, a 
kitchen tragedy brightened for the chefs 
by Queen Mary’s expert interest and 
uncanny palate. The thriftiness of her 
final régime left undimmed the author’s 
devotion to “one of the last great 
connoisseurs of food.” E. O. D. K. 


Radio and Television Who’s Who. 
Compiled by Cyrus Andrews. George 
Young Publications, 2 guineas 
The entries are somewhat arbitrarily 

chosen, the photographs too big and too 

many, but as the only reference-book in 
its field this may fairly be called indis- 
pensable. Perhaps future editions will 
achieve greater comprehensiveness even 
if the result appeals less to the Light 

Programme mind. For the present, we 

may be grateful for what we have. 

B. A. Y. 


Fifty Years of Scientific 
Douglas G. Browne 
Harrap, 15/- 


Fingerprints 
Crime Detection. 
and Alan Brock. 
Holmes smoked out the Norwood 

Builder because of a thumb-print on the 

wall; but only because it was clumsily 

planted, not because it identified anyone. 

Great strides have been made since 

then, particularly in legal recognition. 

“Counsel for the defence can no longer 

question the infallibility of finger-print 

evidence in itself.” 

This survey exhausts the science of 
finger-prints from loop to whorl, and 
uses real case histories, clearly but not 
flashily recounted, to sustain interest 
continuously. An approving foreword 
from Ex-Chief Superintendent Fred 
Cherrill extends the subject unexpectedly 
in taking Milton to task for writing 
about his (Milton’s) “ printless”’ feet. 

J. B. B. 


The Nation and the Navy. A History of 
Naval Life and Policy. Christopher 
Lloyd, F.R.Hist.S. Cresset Press, 18/- 
Mr. Christopher Lloyd’s survey of his 

wide subject approaches it from a new 

angle. The naval archeology and sea- 
tactics upon which most naval writers 
concentrate here take equal, if not 
secondary, place to the influence of sea- 
power on national development from its 

beginnings to the end of World War II. 

He traces its progress from the adven- 

turous age of Elizabech | through the 

splendours and brutalities of the cight- 
eenth century to the crowning glory of 
the Nelson ere; nor does he fail to give 
the Victorian age its due for its achieve- 
ments in insuring the safety and freedom 
of the seas, and to deplore in passing the 

Pax Britannica of which Palmerston 

spoke in words which “can still move 

our hearts to wish that those spacious 
days were ours.” 

The book is admirably documented 
and indexed, but one or two statements 
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and misstatements cannot pass un- 
challenged. It is a shock to find that 
bearded and painstaking maker of boys’ 
books, the late G. A. Henty, bracketed 
with Marryat and Forester as a writer of 
naval classics, and Dana’s Two Years 
Before the Mast has no bearing whatso- 
ever on the naval life of his period. 
Cc. F. S. 


The Tortoise and the Hare. Elizabeth 

Jenkins. Gollancz, 12/6 

Miss Jenkins’ writing impresses one 
with a sense of solid worth and hard 
work. Most readers find these qualities 
admirable and perhaps only a carping 
critic could conclude that there is 
everything but inspiration. Unlike most 
serious present-day writers, she derives 
rather from Trollope than from Henry 
James. She is not, for instance, worried 
by James’s problem of consciousness that 
hangs like a yoke on most of us. She 
makes forthright comments on _ her 
characters instead of leaving us to judge 
their behaviour for ourselves. She does 
not hesitate to switch, in mid-chapter, 
from one consciousness to another. All 
this eases the novelist’s job. 

Technique apart, Miss Jenkins tells 
her story straightforwardly and some of 
the minor characters are memorable. 
The major ones are less so. For me the 
husband was never quite human and his 
change of partners seems cold-blooded, 
even though the wife is ineffectual enough 
to drive away any man. The “other 





woman,” of a sort new to fiction, is 
excellently done. oO. M. 


Week-End at Hurtmore. Mary Lutyens. 

Hutchinson, 9/6 

Miss Lutyens writes, without pre- 
tensions, of love: love, moreover, among 
the well-to-do, who have plenty of time 
for it. Hurtmore, where her characters 
spend an August week-end, is a house in 
the home counties, with a treasure of a 
cook, and a maid who unpacks for the 
guests. Host and hostess are happily 
married, with three children. But 
hostess has yearnings towards the prin- 
cipal guest, a charmer who loves all 
humanity and, both for better and for 
worse, is forever sorting out people's 
lives for them. The yearnings are shared, 
in some sense or another, by several of 
the party. 

This is a novel of undercurrents, in 
which nothing much happens. But Miss 
Lutyens knows her subject, her insight 
is acute, and her atmosphere, created 
largely by witty attention to detail, is 
authentic. Itis perhaps a book forwomen. 
But it has lots to tell men of the way 
those creatures really think and feel. kK. 


Devices and Desires. E. Arnot Robertson. 
Cape, 10/6 
If this is not quite the masterpiece 
that Miss Arnot Robertson's admirers 
hope for, it is a very successful novel; 
the narrative is exciting and, as usual, 
clichés of judgment or description are 
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avoided with an obstinate honesty, 
There is a slight wryness about its com- 
petence as though Miss Arnot Robertson 
had decided that professionalism was the 
next best thing. 

The thirteen-year-old daughter of a 
raffish globe-trotter concert ates her 
abnormal strength of will on getting to 
an English school and becoming respect- 
able. When her father is shot trying to 
get a party of refugees across the Greek 
frontier from Bulgaria, she takes over: 
it is her best chance of getting to a port 
and then to England. ‘The smoothly 
invented episodes are novel and exciting 
and the characters are freshly made for 
this book. ‘The theme is compassion and, 
unlike many novels dealing with con- 
temporary situations, it recognizes the 
statics as well as the dynamics of modern 
life. R. G. G. P 


AT THE PLAY 


Coriolanus (OLD Vic) 
You'll Be Lucky (ApeLrui) 
Paris "90 (St. Martin’s) 

The Fifth Season (CAMBRIDGE) 


UCH more than a political drama, 
Coriolanus always seems to me a 
warning to fire-eating mothers. It 

you ration your affections according to 
the number of punctures received by 
your sons at the hands of the enemy, 
you cannot expect them to turn out 





reasonable lads, popular in the City. This 
play is a headache for producers because 
Velumnia, Shakespeare’s least lovable 
woman (yes, give me Lady Macbeth or 
the elder Lear sisters any day), is a heavy 
dragoon manquée, with an abattoir 
mind, and her wretched son is a backward 
boy brought up as a butcher. 

MIcHAEL BENTHALL gets round these 
difficulties remarkably well, in a pro- 
duction of great vigour on the side of the 
mob and considerable style on that of 
the menaced aristocracy. The two 
scenes of pleading, in which too late 
Volumnia undoes some of her grisly 
work, come off powerfully, though 
emotionally of course one isn’t touched 
for a second; and there is a fine stroke of 
theatre at the end, when Coriolanus, 
defying the whole gang of understand- 
ably furious Volsci, falls stabbed. 
Sufficiently to satisfy even his mother. 
RicHarD BurRTON gives him a splendid 
presence, and though too attractive an 
actor quite to persuade us of out-and-out 
arrogance, succeeds in making him a 
natural leader ruined by pride. In a very 
strange wig Fay Compton does almost 
everything for Volumnia except actually 
breathe flames; WILLIAM Squire plays 
Menenius cleverly as a kind of desiccated 
Polonius; and mild comedy is wrung from 
the Tribunes by Laurence Harpy and 
Epcar Wrerorp. 


What matters most in You'll Be Lucky 
is the arrival in London of a new star 
(she became that in two hours) of 


exciting possibilities; but though one of 


Mr. At Reap 


Miss Satty Barnes 


those popular, twice-nightly affairs that 
are really music-hall programmes jazzed 
up, the show itself is put on with unusual 
care. It is very well dressed and mounted, 
and the Joun Trier Girs, who always 
have a Guards’ polish on their move- 
ments, get some striking effects. There 
is a large-scale patriotic piece about the 
Armada, heroic slapstick by Lauri 
Luprno Lane and Georce Trvuzz1, and 
also a flying ballet of London policemen, 
who exchange posies in mid-air. And at 
the head of the bill is At Reap, familiar 
on the radio as a north-country comic. 
I thought him only moderately funny in 
the rdle of a hearty family man, but later 
he warmed up into good impersonations. 
The big discovery is SALLY BARNEs, 
and the wonderful thing about her is that 
she has not been born with a mike in 
her mouth but is right in the tradition of 
Marie Lloyd. Found by TV, she has 
come up the hard way, through the 
provincial halls, and you can see that in 
the excellence of all her business. To a 
sharply gamine quality of satire she adds 
great charm and enormous vitality. 


Either in the Faubourg St. Germain 
or Montmartre colloquial American— 
such as “Aw gee, thanks!” and “My 
fella’s taking me out”—is scarcely a 
happy medium for expressing fin-de- 
siécle atmosphere. In her solo revue, 
Paris '90, written by herself, CORNELIA 
Oris SKINNER tries to conjure, helped 
only by an orchestra, a series of women 
typical of the day—dowagers, courtesans, 
the models of Toulouse-Lautrec, and so 


(You'll Be Lucky 
Mr. Lauri Lupino LANE 
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on; but the real feeling of France is 
missing, and too many of the items are 
tinged with the tourist’s eager delusion 
that Paris is a vast bawdy-house. That 
Miss Oris SKINNER is a very competent 
performer is not, in this bold atternpt, 
enough. She is at her best as a Boston 
blue-stocking yearning for life, at her 
worst in a rather tasteless exhumation of 
the old story of the lottery at St. Cyr. 


The Fifth Season, by Sytvia REGAN, 
has been a great. success in New York, 
perhaps because of verbal felicities which 
fail to travel, perhaps because of a high 
incidence of semi-nude mannequins. It 
is a sex-and-slobber comedy, at ‘once 
tough and embarrassingly sentimental, 
about an insanely conducted fashion 
house, and often it moves at the speed of 
a funeral. There is really only one part, 
and the ingenuity with which it is 
played by Josep BuLorr makes one wish 
to see him again in happier circumstances. 


Recommended 

Charles Morgan’s The Burning Glass 
(Apollo) has a topical theme and a 
notable second act. Fans of Chekhov 
should like A Day by the Sea (Hay- 
market). Eric KEOwN 


AT THE PICTURES 
It Should Happen to You 
The Member of the Wedding 


VEN more than Born Yesterday, in 

which Jupy Ho.iiway made her 

first resounding success, Jt Should 
Happen to You (Director: Grorce 
Cukor) gives the impression of having 
been written—and by the same man, 
Garson KANiIn—especially for her: to 
make the most of that earnest, simple- 
minded manner she can assume to such 
unbeatably amusing effect. 

Certainly this is her picture, as the 
other was. She appears as a small-town 
girl in New York who dreams of making 
a name for herself. Unhampered by 
logic or common sense, she sees no 
reason for not setting about this in the 
most obvious way: by using all her 
savings to rent an enormous sign in the 
middle of the city, whereon her name and 
nothing but her name goes up in letters 
twenty feet high. 

A soap manufacturer wants to advertise 
in that particular space; but to get her to 
part with it he has to compensate her by 
providing six other prominent display 
sites where she can have the ecstasy of 
seeing her name. From this point 
publicity snowballs: she is pursued for 
her autograph, she appears on a TV 
panel ... Her name, in short, is made, 
and she is happy. But the young man 
who met her in the park before it all 
happened is exasperated, and quarrels 
with her: doesn’t she realize that a name 
should mean something? The 
assumption is that she does realize in 
time for the fade-out, but in point of fact 
this is questionable; indeed the picture 
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Gladys Glove:—Jupy Hoviipay 


[Jt Should Happen to You 
Pete Sheppard—Jasck LemMMon 


Evan Adams III] —Perer Lawrorp 


ends on her calculating inspection of 
another huge hoarding where her name 
might go very nicely. Miss HoLiipay 
makes the character too convincingly 
impervious to reason. 

The script is a very good example of 
the ingenious elaboration of a simple odd 
idea, and it is worked out admirably 
from start to finish. Even though it is 
Miss Ho.wipay’s picture and nobody 
else gets the chance to do anything very 
memorable, the other parts (most of 
them small) are well done, and the 
whole thing adds up to a highly enter- 
taining satire, not‘so much on the arts 
of publicity as on the popular willingness 
to be led by them. 


The Member of the Wedding (Director: 
FRED ZINNEMANN) is another one that 
depends on the acting of the central 
character; moreover it is essentially a 
film of a play, recognizable as such even 
to anyone ignorant of the play. Yet the 
acting (not only of the central character) 
is so good and the mood comes over so 
well that the piece is enjoyable, funny 
and touching. 

The central character here is a girl of 
twelve, wonderfully well played by 
Jute Harets, who is considerably older 
than that. Lonely and neglected in a 
small Southern town, she pines to 
“belong” to something, and the bitterness 
of her disappointment at not being 
elected to the local children’s club makes 
her more determined than ever to be a 
“member” of her brother’s wedding, 
even to the point of trying to go with 
the young couple on their honeymoon. 
Argued out of this, she runs away, but a 
shock drives her back. 

The theme is developed la:yely in 
dialogue with her young cousin and the 
motherly Negro cook (ETHEL WATERS), 
and the scene changes little; but the 
director so skilfully varies the emphasis 
between people and surroundings, and 
so much visual interest is contrived by 
changes of angle and scale and lighting, 
that the result is very much more than a 


photographed play. And Miss Harris's 
performance is really something to see. 


* * . * . 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The outstanding film in London is 
The Wages of Fear, or Le Salaire de la 
Peur (24/2/54): fine acting, brilliant 
direction, unequalled suspense. For 
gaiety: The Moon is Blue (20/1/54) and 
M. Hulot’s Holiday (25/11/53). A good 
new one is’ Hobson’s Choice, of which 
more next week. 

Among the releases is The Love 
Lottery (10/2/54), which has a scrappy 
incoherent script but some good funny 
moments. Torch Song (16/12/53) is 
hokum, well done. 

RicHarp MALLETT 


AT THE BALLET 


The Sleeping Princess 
(Covent GARDEN) 
Antonio and his Spanish Ballet 
(STOLL) 

ETURNED to Ithaca, otherwise 
Covent Garden, after journeying 
more than twenty-five thousand 

miles in adventurous zig-zagging across 
the North American continent,the Sadler's 
Wells Ballet was welcomed home with a 
warmth which should have dispelled any 
anxieties gripping the hearts of young 
dancers as the curtains parted to disclose 
Oxtver Messev’s classical setting for 
Tchaikovsky's Sleeping Princess. ‘They 
had been absent nearly half a year and 
had given some one hundred and forty 
performances in every sort of auditorium. 
New reputations made, and others 
heightened, were now to be put to the 
test of an audience critical with the 
insight born of pride and affection, It 
was cight years to a day since the company 
had reopened the Royal Opera House 
after the war with this same ballet. And 
now, as then, Miss FonTEYN was in the 
leading réle of the Princess Aurora. 
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But there is half an hour of sparkling 
Prologue while the Princess is still in her 
cradle—a grand opportunity for a 
crowded house to show its generous hand 
and to break in with bursts of applause 
on passages not usually so punctuated; 
though, as usual, laughter also was Mr. 
Freperick AsHTon’s reward for his un- 
matched performance as Caraboose, the 
Wicked Fairy. Miss Mary Drace, ap- 
pearing for the first time as the important 
Lilac Fairy, was exquisitely fairy-like but 
seemed too modestly to underrate her 
godmotherly importance. 

Of Miss Fonteyn everything that can 
be said has been repeated a hundred 
times, yet again it happened that the 
best ever was here and now. The com- 
mand which a great artist has on an 
audience is superbly hers; but not 
without infinite pains and thought. Of 
course, there are the poise and balance, 
the grace and swiftness and poetic feeling ; 
but also the indefinable radiance by which 
her communication of the innocence and 
pathos of the character becomes for the 
beholder a total experience of beauty. 

It was not to be expected that either 
Miss Napta Nerina or Miss Rowena 
Jackson, who essayed the part on the 
following nights, would challenge such 
artistic supremacy, but they drew the 
town to their attempts. It is hard that 
within a few minutes of the Princess's 
first entrance the ballerina should be on 
trial in that severest of tests, the famous 
Rose Adagio. Miss Nertna has danced 
it before at Covent Garden. With nerves 
manifestly under control she came 
through the ordeal with credit and, thus 
encouraged, gained confidence until, in the 
last act, she and her spirited partner, 
Mr. Avex Rassine, carried off their 
Variations to admiration. 

To Londoners Miss JACKSON was a 
newcomer to the part. On the American 
tour it had brought her fame and now at 
home she is second only to Fonrryn 
in this réle. She has beauty of face and 
form (though perhaps her make-up is a 
shade hard for a sixteen-year-old princess) 
and a lyrical grace and mastery of move- 
ment which go to the creation of a 
memorable Aurora. She was fortunate 
to have stalwart Mr. Jonn Harr for her 
Prince. 


Antonio, with a young Spanish 
company but without the matchless 
Rosario, after a rather insipid opening, 
is not long in firing the audience at the 
Stoll Theatre with the excitement which 
it is the peculiar power of Flamenco 
dancing to kindle. Within half an hour 
an evening which ends with tossing of 
flowers to the audience is animated by an 
infections spirit of enjoyment on both 
sides of the footlights. Antonio is a 
master of his art and his Zapateado 
promises to remain the flash-point of 
spectacular brilliance. His new leading 
lady, Miss Rosrra Secovia, at once 
established herself as an asset but not 
yet as a rival to his popular acclaim. 

C. B. Mortriock 





ON THE AIR 
Small Talk 


OONER or later the B.B.C, 
and Edgar Lustgarten will 
have to make up their minds 

about the television programme 
“In the News.” At present they 
seem uncertain whether to handle 
it as an honest forum of political 
opinion or as yet another parlour 
game, though they veer towards 
the latter. Unfortunately “In 
the News” does not make a very 
satisfactory parlour game: the 
panel remains sober, lacks obvious 
glamour and each topic is allowed 
to reverberate round the table 
long after the speakers have ex- 
hausted their views on it. As a 
result the wrangle becomes repe- 
titious or openly evasive. Every 
question at length boils down to theatrical 
bickering, calculated rudeness and a 
teen-age squabble about first principles 
and rich versus poor. 

It is not good enough. If “In the 
News”’ is to become a parlour game let us 
have more knockabout clowns from the 
back benches, more postprandial stimu- 
lant, shorter questions and a team of 
adjudicators. But if the programme is to 
aim at genuine political discussion—as it 
should—then let us hear the views of 
experts as well as of table-talkers, and 
let the chairman be suitably armed to 
expose any errors of fact. In recent 
editions we have heard both sides quote 
wildly different figures from supposedly 
official sources, a state of affairs that 
makes all argument nugatory and sows 
deep and ruinous suspicion in the mind 
of the educable viewer. 

My favourite in this programme is the 
genial, rumbustious and twinkling Bob 
Boothby, who knows how to concede a 
debating point with grace and good 





Lady Megan Lloyd-George for the 








(Oxford Union Society Debate 
- The 


Welfare State 
Earl of Dundee for the Elizabethans. 


humour. My pet aversions are speakers 
—on both sides of the table—who deal 
their “hands” like slick card-sharpers, 
resort to low cunning at every oppor- 
tunity and interrupt noisily and per- 
sistently whenever an opponent is likely 
to make a telling point. Even Jim 
Callaghan, one of the most reasonable of 
the left-wing “regulars,” is often guilty 
of ill-mannered queue-jumping. Last 
week the ladies made one of their rare 
appearances in this show and fought 
tooth and nail over the affair of the 
Communist boy scout and the problem 
of M.P.s’ salaries. Lady Tweedsmuir 
was in sparkling form, and Barbara 
Castle was as efficiently vituperative as 
Michael Foot. I found them both 
enchanting. 

Most viewers, I imagine, enjoyed 
TV’s eavesdropping, keyhole broadcast 
of the Oxford Union Society's debate on 
the motion that “This house prefers the 
security of the Welfare State to the 
uncertainty of the first Elizabethan Age.” 
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plenty—indeed a 
surfeit—of contrived wit and 
engaging mock-Parliamentary 
oration, and it was guvod to see 
young men enjoying themselves in 
so innocent and playful a fashion; 
but at times the atmosphere be- 
came stuffily self-conscious and 
tedious, so that one longed to 
hear someone air his views with 
sincerity and without angling for 
a big laugh. 

It may be that the presence of 
the television cameras in some 
way put a damper on the pro- 
ceedings. Outside broadcasts are 
successful only when the per- 
formers are able to keep the 
staring eye at a distance and out 
of mind. 

Hugh Ross 
comedy Fool's 
dreadfully disappointing ... The village 
of Nether Subedge quite suddenly 
becomes a Mecca for land speculators 
and everyone tries to shift old Job from 
his shack and cabbage patch. “The 
Ministry” wants to put up a public con- 
venience, the vicar wants a new church 
hall, a business man wants to erect a 
holiday camp, the publican (“and 
sinner”) wants to open a new tea garden 
el Ah, but old Job won’t budge for 
nobody, no not ’im, and in the end virtue 
is rewarded, Progress is disgraced and a 
marriage is arranged. 

The drama department must be right 
at the bottom of the barrel if it can spare 
ninety minutes for material of this 
quality. Clive Morton and Frances 
Rowe did their best to strike a few 
sparks from such dead wood, but the 
task was beyond them, and even 
the late arrival of Phyllis Smale in the 
guise of a music-hall Civil Servant 
failed to raise the ghost of a smile. 

BERNARD HoLLOwoop 


There was 


Williamson’s 
Paradise was 
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No jokes from 


you clean-shaven tenors! 


You'd be wearing your own scenery just 
like me but for one unfair advantage. 
When I sang in the Barber of Seville to 
shave needed outstanding courage and 
determination. You have the Gillette 
Razor and those superbly sharp Blue 
Gillette Blades to skim off the bristle 
allegro con brio. And on top of that now 
comes the quick-feed Gillette Dispenser 


to make the tempo even more presto. 


Good mornings begin with Gillette 





take steps to 
correct dry skin 


After you are 25 the natural oil of | 


your skin does not replace itself 
readily. Before you are 40 your 
skin may lose as much as 20 per 
cent of its own oil. 

Watch out for signs of dry skin 

flaky patches, tiny lines. Then 
help to correct this condition. 
Start using Pond’s Dry Skin 
Cream, so effective because : 


1. /t is rich in lanolin, very like 
the skin's own oil 

2. Jt is homogenized to soak in 

3. It has a softening emulsifier 


KEEP YOUR SKIN YOUNG AND SUPPLE 
Lanolin-soften by night. After cleans- 
ing, smooth Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 
generously over your face. Massage it 
in thoroughly, leaving a light, soften- 
ing film all night, Lines and roughness 
are smoothed away. 
Lanolin-protect by day. If your skin is 
very dry, stroke in a touch of Pond’s 
Dry Skin Cream before you make up, 
and be sure of day-long, soothing 
protection. 

Pond’s Dry Skin Cream costs 2/6 
and 4/11 a jar. 


DRY SKIN? 


This is the answer 


VOYAGES DUBREUVIL 


of Paris —now have these new tours avail- 
able for your 1954 holidays. Many more 
are shown in our illustrated Brochure 


MOSELLE . 
BLACK FOREST 
RHINELAND 
AUSTRIAN TYROL 
BAVARIAN ALPS . 
LAKE CONSTANCE 
NICE, COTE D'AZUR 
LOURDES, PYRENEES 
LAKE GARDA . . 17 days 
HIGHEST IN EUROPE 11 days .. 
PYRENEES, AUVERGNE |) days 
NICE, ITALIAN RIVIERA |) days ... 


Apply for full details te the U.K. gen, Agents:>— 
VOYAGES DUBREUIL (TRAVEL SERVICE) LTD 
Dept.34) 76 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1 
————-@ERrard 5960, 2515 or 5411 


. 10 days ... 
9 days ... 


25 ens 
29 ans. 
31 ens 
. 31 ene 
Jitens 

32 gns. 
. 4 gre. 
48 gre 


ov Odays. 
. 10 days 
12 days . 
12 days .. 
10 days 
10 days 
52 ens. 
54 ens. 
59 ens. 
59 gns. 


By Appointment Purveyors of Turtle Soup to the late King George V1 


JOHN LUSTY Lrp 


Manufacturers of the Famous Lusty 
REAL TURTLE SOUP 
So full of goodness and warmth in cold weather 


Assorted Soups . Ox Tongues . GALANTINES 
and other TABLE DELICACIES of high 


quality in glass jars or tins 


PARNHAM STREET - LONDON E.14 

















BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 





UIST FREE FROM 

















There is NO substitute for 


hag, nsrerY thag ; 
s 


Sheep detight 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, Pintail 
is an exceptionally fine sherry, both pale and 
beautifully dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this proud 
product of Spain is available in a trial pack of two 
bottles at 42/4d; 


Your orders will have 
prompt attention 


Pintail. %~< * 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 


subsequent supplies at £12 


per dozen bottles. 
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2 
His Future 


like nearly 5,000 other boys and 
girls in our care depends on 
YOUR HELP. 


Will YOU be their friend? 


70,000 children already provided for 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 


LEGACIES and DONATIONS 
gratefully received 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFPS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Halil, Kennington, London, 8.£.11 


Where WATCH REPAIRS are 
GUARANTEED for 12 months 
VWiloon Cit 
JEWELLERS 
157-141 REGENT STREET . LONDON . Wi 














Established 1800 'KAVLI PRODUCTS FOR PURITY 











ovingly sprinkle these flakes 
of superb chocolate on to very warm milk... 
lightly stir...the richness, the perfection 
of true chocolate instantly awaits you! 


Surel y no more luxurious, no more 


} trul y we lLbred drink 
4 


than Cadbury's Cup Chocolate exists! 


2/3d a half-pound 





Pune) ’ 


The Schweppshire Way of Life 


THE 


First, then, bread *—chiet and focal 


Schweppshire's way of living 


our pride point of 
There are still a handtul who have 
survived from the lethal days when bread was just flour, simply 


baked 


trained in loaferaft were selected from Economics students who 


When the old ovens were demolished, workers specially 
were rowing men and had taken a First in Botany. Their duty 
is to impurify the unnatural ingredients, A special centrifuge 


separates the husks without direct human agency; these are 
later back by hand 


with particles of old buried tins adhering to the wheat root ts 


put as husks. The original sand mixed 


flung at the simmering dough. It ts not generally realised that 
each year a typical man eats a lump of coke the size of a 5-yen 
piece. The essential bread residue reaches the consumer already 
shaped by the anatomy group, who drive to work in sterile 
vans, and wrap the bread in containers stored permanenily at 


¥ stuff in me 


Or, as we prefer to call it in Basie Schweppshish 
Bread 


reduced to 17 words 


pur. ( helones to our cumbersome older vocabulary, now 


all tremendously short.) 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS 


DAILY 


BREAD 


boiling point, and covered in cellophane from the deep freeze 
To add savour, many slice the bread with a rusty kitchen knife 


kept specially for cutting up omons. The bread ts brown 


because white bread contains no vitamin | It is interesting 


that brown bread contains none either 


Written by Stephen Potter, designed by Lewitt Him 


THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 


Varc/ 


3 


1954 
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~~ { COME CRUISING 
4 _ er oe” i > 
(eer, 


> wat 





for a pipe line! | 


_ When the meer firstexpresses histrainof KC EEP TRACK 
ideas on paper, he is on the right lines if he keeps 

Tufnol in mind wherever the properties ofhard- OF TUFNOL 
wood or metal do not fill the bill. These Tufnol 

tubes and couplings, for example, distributing and all the recent 


by 


acids, have ge of resisting 
chemical action. Slecves and washers on a hu developments in its use | je hk 
pootns in Iraq do their job superiatively hy sending for litera- of 
ause as well as withstanding chemical action, 
i ¢ and of climate, they also ture. Let us know where your particular 


ensure complete electrical insulation, section interests lie. You may have another 


by section, vitally necessary in protecting the 

pipe line against pre te effect. But the NEW use for it—in which case our * % 
remarkable qualities of Tufnol do not end here ; Technical S il b lad 

it is light in weight yet structurally strong echnical Staff w ¢ glad to 

enough to mate sympathetically with steel; it _.. co-operate. Why not write 

will not split or crack under impact; and above =\ 











all can be machined accurately and quickly \ TODAY? 
upder ordinary workshop conditions! Sheets, 


a ae, bars, ange, channels are = 

available; or it can supplied in specially 

— i oe bw) moe eeueey, the a TUFNOL Ask your local travel agent for brochure or apply 

sign. or tuln is ull: a : a 

‘ sp Orient Line, 14 Cockspur St., London, $.W.! Tel: TRA 714! 








TUFNOL LTD - PERRY BARR + BIRMINGHAM + 228 
2ssP 


She saw it in 


Every Thursday nearly 3,000,000 women buy WOM AN—the 
British Colourgravure Magazine which has the largest 

sale in the world of any weekly of its kind 

The number of women who read this periodical 

every week is more than 6,000,000 

WOMAN therefore makes direct and continuous 

contact with over one-third of the nation’s 

women and is easily the most powerful selling 

force, exclusively to women, available to advertisers 
WOMAN has a further great advantage. Its editorial 


ae y 
iy pages are in the main devoted to a practical 
exposition of the personal and home interests 

of its readers, thus conditioning their minds to 


advertisers announcements and paving 


the way to more and easier sales 


| Nes . 

Peake FALconee \ . *< j 

YW ee hy Woman 
cs 


A NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN IN ITSELF 


Advertisement Department, WOMAN, 96-98 Long Acre, London, W ©.2 








FACTS ABOUT YOUR NERVES 


How ‘NERVES’ 
make us physically 


‘RUN DOWN’ 


A.tHovuGu when we be- 
come ‘run down’ it is usually 
physical exhaustion that we 
mainly notice, the source of the 
trouble is very often in our 
‘nerves’. It is believed that 
our ‘nerves’, at some stage or 
other, influence the body and 
bring about certain physical 
changes which produce the 
intense fatigue, and other 
physical symptoms, that attack 
us when we are ‘run down’, 


Watch for these symptoms 


You can usually recognise when 
your system is becoming ‘run 
down’ by your lack of energy, in- 
creasing tiredness, loss of interest 
in your job, poor concentration, in- 
somnia and irritability, and by a 
growing feeling of mental and 
physical exhaustion, Whenever you 
notice these signs the proper thing 
to do is to put yourself on a course 
of Sanatogen. 


The Sanatogen treatment 


Ifyour ‘nerves’ can be made healthy, 
then your ‘run down’ condition 
should correct itself. Nerve and 
body cells, we know, depend for 
their growth and health—and that 
means your health—upon an 
adequate supply of protein and 
phosphorus. ithout these sub- 
stances your nervous system cannot 
function properly and nerve cells 
would ‘starve’. To restore and pro- 
mote the activity of such ‘starved’ 
cells you need the extra protein 


Section of nerve trunk showing how nerve 
fibres run in bundles contained in sheaths. 
(A) Nerve Fibres. (B) Artery. (C) Vein. 





Remember, it may have taken 
months for your body to get into a 
‘run down’ state. Obviously, this 
cannot be remedied just overnight 
and it is important that you take 
Sanatogen regularly for at least 
eight weeks. Each day Sanatogen 
will put back into your body a 
little more strength, a little more 
vitality, rebuilding your system 
and restoring your energies. So 
when you start Sanatogen, make 
sure you get the full benefit from it 
by taking the complete eight-week 
course. 


DOCTORS’ OPINIONS 


More than 25,000 doctors have 
endorsed the use of Sanatogen—a 
remarkable official recognition of 
its restorative power. Sanatogen is 
unique in form and composition 
and is the standard, accepted tonic 
for all cases of ‘nerves’, irritability, 
over-tiredness and mental and 
physical strain; in fact, ‘run down’ 
conditions generally. 





and phosphorus that Sanatogen 
gives you. By giving this extra 
‘boost’ to your body and nerve 
cells Sanatogen helps to correct 
‘nerves’ and to restore strength. 


How you take Sanatogen 


Have you any sign of 
‘NERVES’? 


Start a course of Sanatogen today 
before the trouble can go any 
further. You will be astonished 
at the ability of Sanatogen to im- 
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For first- 
classengine 


constant 
protection 
each God- 
frey Davis 
car istubri- 
cated with 


SHELL 





New self-drive saloons: also 
superb chauffeur-driven 
saloons and limousines 
available day and night 

for any period. 


All cars handed over 
thoroughly serviced, 
immaculate and fully 
equipped—insurance cover 
and A.A. membership 
included. Immediate 
replacement sent in case 
of mishap or breakdown. 


Reduced off-season tariff 
now in operation. Special 
Contract Terms for periods 
of 3 months or more during 
the winter. 


the first name in car hire 


| 
\\WOwbow174075/ 











7 ECCLESTON STREET 


5.F.L. 
GODFREY DAVIS 


38 Avenue de Friedland, 8e 


WAGram 73-49 


prove your health and well-being. S. W.1 
SLOane 0022 


Sanatogen is a very fine powder. 
You take it, mixed with a little 














GODFREY DAVIS LTD. are also at your service as 


water or milk, three times a day. 
Sora FORD MAIN DEALERS at NEASDEN LANE, LONDON, N.W.10 
Telephone: GLAdstone 6474 


Sanatogen zr 


THE PROTEIN NERVE TONIC SPARES 


seavece AUTHORISED FORD DEALERS at 112 NORTH END ROAD, LONDON, W.14 


Telephone: FULham 6846 


The word ‘S gen isa d trade mark of Genatosan Limited, Loughborough, Leics. 
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What’ Yous 
taste in 
toast ? 


Asks 
Elizabeth Allan 


Most people like 

toast, but there's a 

world of difference in the 

way they like it. Whether you 

efer a golden tan or a really equatorial 

Frown, the MORPHY-RICHARDS Automatic 

Electric Toaster will serve it just as you 

like it~ when you want it—every time. 

No wasted bread, no wasted current. 

You'll admire its handsome, streamlined 

Cesign and gleaming finish—and it will 
give years of trouble-free service. 


a 


MORPHY-RICHARDS 
Automatic 


ELECTRIC TOASTER 


Morphy- Richards Lid., 191 Victor &., London §.W.1 


A power for good in the home 


INDIGESTION ? 


Soe found the anower] 


**I had just the same trouble some 


years ugo.. . such sharp pains after 
ting, I mever really enjoyed a 


ca 
meal, But I found the answer... 
‘Milk of Magnesia’*; it put mo 
right pretty quick and has kept mo 
t ever since.”’ sina te 

’ of M *isa xa- 
tive as oae a antacid — so it 
corrects acidity and keeps the sys- 
tem regular too. 


4 os. size 1/8 —12 ox. size 3/4 


‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ 


The Unower to Ccia- Indigestion 











“The Duke held up the party for another cup 
of my extra-flavour Maxwell House Coffee.” 











Tired? 


.+- or short of vitamins? 


If you find yourself feeling you “haven't 

the energy”, it’s a sign that Fo should 
take your health in hand. is constant 
feeling of fatigue isn’t natural or necessary. 
Nervous exhaustion plays the very devil with 
your happiness —and it nearly always brings 
nervous irritability with it. 

FIGHT FATIGUE WITH SUPAVITE 
Nervous depression, fatigue and “snappi- 
ness”’ are often signs of a system that is being 
regularly starved—starved of the essential 
vitamins it simply must have if you are to 
feel well, -natured and energetic. 
*Supavite’ by itself can supply the lack. 
Start a course of Angiers ‘Supavite’ at once 
and note the improvement. 


Re-vitaminize your diet — for 4d. a day with 


SUPAVITE 


TWO CAPSULES DAILY PROVIDE 
SIX ESSENTIAL VITAMINS 








ON THREE SQUARE 
MEALS A DAYP 
Nervous irritability, 
fatigue and vague depres- 
sion are often signs of 
vitamin-starvation, for 
many people live on a 
diet in which the essential 
vitamins are mot present 
in sufficient quantities. To 
get the maximum benefit 
vitamins should be taken 
in conjunction with certain 
minerals in the correct 
proportion. Angiers 
‘Supavite’ combines 
minerals with vitamins to 
give the fullest nutritional 

benefit. 








5/- per Fat a days’, supply) 
in the form in which the body can use them. ie/3a cy Chemie 


From all Chemists. 





ANGIER CHEMICAL CO. LTD., LONDON, S.E.1. Laboratories: SOUTH RUISLIP. 





QUALITY 
UNSURPASSED 


A Sovereign Mame 
— a Sovereign Whisky 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED EDINBURGH 
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Vent-Axia 


for Better Air 
Conditions 





Simplest 
form of controlled 4 ., + 
ventilation +-~~ 


— 


VENT-AXIALTD. 9 VicTORIA ST., S.W.1. 
ABBEY 6441 (7 lines) AND AT GLASGOW, 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


Take LAWN MOWING 

in your stride! 
Special ribbed rollers 

it need not be a chore any 

more. The Royal Enfield 18” 

Motor Lawn Mower makes 

short work of even extensive 

areas of grass. An easy starting 








weight construction 

of the machine 
allows complete 
control and easy‘ # 
handling at all 


way Ses 
vad for details of 
16" 14" models 


- 
Royal Enfield 
THE ENFIELD MOTOR MOWER CO., REDDITCH 
(Proprietors : The Enfield Cycle to.. Led.) 


THE WEBLEY M. fil AIR RIFLE 


No licence required io purchase 
for use on enclosed 
premises. 


Rats and similar >, 
vermin can be destroyed 


by chis extremely accurate and power. 
ful Air Rifle. ideal for Target Practice. 
Write for descriptive folder. 
WESLEY & SOOTT LTO... 174 WEsMAe OT CIR NOH aw, « 














Famous since 
1837 for 
fine quality 





IN VACUUM TINS 
AT HIGH CLASS TOBACCONISTS 
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The pain has gone, the soothing, sedative 


action of ‘Disprin’ is rapidly felt. Relief comes quickly 


with ‘Disprin.’ There is a simple, important reason why. 


‘Disprin’ dissolves. ‘Disprin’ is different from 


almost all other preparations of aspirin : 
it provides soluble aspirin. Signs of this 
difference are seen when a Disprin tablet 
is put into water. It does not merely 


disintegrate, break up, and lie inert at the 


bottom of the glass: it dissolves. 


It is self-evident that any tablet which 
enters the stomach fully dissolved will 
be more rapidly absorbed than one which 
dissolves only slowly. Disprin enters the 
stomach as a true solution, ready to be 
carried, at once, to the pain-centre; to 


give relief in the shortest possible time. 


D I $ F « i N Freely soluble, far 


less acid, far less likely to cause gastric disturbance 


From all Chemists, 50-tablet bottle 3/2d. 


26-tablet bottle 1/11d. 8-tablet pocket pack 84d 











@ ALL-ROUND ENJOYMENT —at home 


Perc 





pours out the 





Johnnie Walker- 


it’s a local rule 


Many occasions call for Johnnie Walker. 
After work; home from a day’s sport; 
when you meet friends, or entertain 
them. Johnnie Walker is such a smooth, 
mellow and satisfying Scotch whisky 
with a specially clean, refreshing taste. 

It gives pleasure all round. 


So always look for 
the square bottle. 





Maximum prices as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association, 
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insulation applied by 
The Darlington insulation Co. Ltd. 


saving on the 
long run... 


No matter how fast your heat flow there can be a 
considerable surface loss .... the longer the pipe run 
the more you will save by using Darlington 85%, 
Magnesia insulation. Even where process temperatures 
are as high as 1000°F., thereby reducing heat losses 


by radiation to a negligible figure. 


_ DARLINGTON | 
| 854 MAGNESIA 
#4 Insulation 


nwo. 


a 


naa anne 


Manufacturers : 


THE GHEMICAL & INSULATING CO. Ltd., Darlington 


insulation Contractors ; The Darlington Insulation Co. Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne 

Sheet Metal Fabricators ; S$. T. Taylor & Sons Ltd., Team Valley, Gateshead 

Branch Offices at London, Birmingham, Bolton, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leicester and 
Sheffield 
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SKA footnote to remind you that 

the erg is the measurement of work done 
by the force of one dyne acting on a body 
through a distance of one centimetre. 
Take an erg to the seventh power of ten and 
you've got a joule, which is the work 
expended in a second by a current of one 
ampere flowing through one ohm .. . but 
why should we let that bother you? 


How many 


ergs 


go to make an 


Your answer to the question is probably as good as ours. But we do 
know this. The erg is a little thing that keeps cropping up whenever 
electricity is being made or used. And electricity is our concern. Many 
omelettes have been cooked by power that has been generated, carried and 
disciplined by our products. Many, many ergs for home and industry have 
been our responsibility. After all, we’ve Deen going for seventy-five years. 


When it comes to electrical equipment... 
You’ve got to hand it to 


(rompton Parkinson 


LEMETED lecectaical EQUIPMENT 





MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS * ALTERNATORS * GENERATORS 
SWITCHGEAR ~* B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS * CABLES - INSTRUMENTS * LAMPS « LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT * BATTERIES * STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT * TRACTION EQUIPMENT 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED - CROMPTON HOUSE - ALDWYCH - LONDON + WC2 + TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 3333 











We fabricate 
from 2 ft. diameter upwards 
for all Industrial undertakings. 
At Ottawa, Montreal, Oshawa, 
Uganda, Margam, Liandarcy, 
Fawley, and the Isle of Grain 
examples of our Water and 
Gas Mains may be seen, Steel 
Piping, Chimneys, Pressure 
Vessels, Storage Tanks and all 
such work may be safely 


Steel Piping ~~ 


REDHEUGH WAT ER PIPE 5 


entrusted to Redheugh. 


TEAMS 
Telephone 84245/9 (5 lines) 








GATESHEAD 


REDHEUGH IRON & ge C°: (1936) L™. 


Telegrams: Redheugh, Newcastle on Tyne 











SOUTH AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA & 
NEW ZEALAND 


You can travel via Suez Canal or South 
Africa to Australia or via Panama Canal 
to New Zealand when going by 


“Soul 


Telephone: WHitehall 


fine 


tia LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, 5.W.! 
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INEXPENSIVE, 
ECONOMICAL... 


the Slotted Angle method of 
shelf erection has been brought 
to perfection by WELCON- 
STRUCT, Always com- 
plete yet never finished, 
Welconstruct Shelving will 
store anything in your 
Works, Warehouse or 
Shop. Our free illustrated 
brochure will tell you more, so 
write now for List ‘H’ to: 


THE WELCONSTRUGT CO. LTD. 


Grenville Buildings, Cherry St., Birmingham 2 
CYCLE RACKS @ BINS @ LOCKERS @ WORK PANS 














DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


<a 


PRODUCE OF SPAIN 


20/- bottle - 


| A gracious welcome to your guests 


10/6 half bottle 


GARAGES (from 
40/2 mthly). SHEDS 


Edin/G lasgow areas. 
es in stock. 
F. 4M. SUTOLIFFE, ‘LTO. 66 Wood Top, 
WEBDEN BRIDGE, YORKS. Tei. 217 Gi lines.) 





(Wd sili 


f 


ete impo tere 








1485 








MATLING LTD 


Park Lane . 
26/28, Caxton Street, Westminster, London, $.W.!. 


for MATerials handLING 


-» + sturdy 

little fellows 
—lifting, transporting, 
stacking—in and out of 
tight corners—-day in, 
day out, year in, year 
out—easily, cheaply and 





untiringly. 
.. load capacities of 
1009 tp ib., 2000 ib. or 
3000 Ib. and liftin ~ 
Ofc... . power 
petrol, bactery 4 
mains electric. 








i , 
oo eS 





Fallings Park . 


Telephone : 


Welverhampton and 


ABBEY 6652/3. 





SM/ML. li6wCc 





W. Glendenning & Sons Lid. Neweastle upon Tyne 6 





RHEUMATISM 


can be a 


‘PAIN-IN-THE-NECK 


. it may also be an ache in the back 
or limbs, a twinge in the muscles, a 
stiffness around the joints. 


But whatever it is 


RUE IN 


(o ( 


RUB OUT PAIN! 


ELLIMAN’S EMBROCATION—PRICE 1/10 & 2/9 
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PACKED AGAINST PERIL ? 


Just a slight error of judgment — and 
down it falls. Will the case burst ? Will the 
sides collapse ? Will the contents be safe 
from the shock ? 

The time to answer these questions 
correctly is before the cases are designed and 
made. Because of this planning “ Fiberite” 
cases can comfortably ignore the hazards 
of travel. 

More than forty-five years’ experience 
combine with the most modern research 
methods to help “Fiberite” packing deliver 
your products safe and secure. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 
Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs 


Manufacturers of : ““ THAMES BOARD ” for cartons and box making; “ FIBERITE” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated board; “ ESSEX” Wallboard 


See every event in Comfort 


ROOTES 





SRITAIN'S FINEST CARS 7 


' If youre driving a RENAULT 


LOWEST WINTER TARIFF A - youre motoring better 
(ANO /TS COSTING vou LESS // 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL 
TOURS ARRANGED 


Whenever you clect to go places in the purposeful Renault 
750, you're briskly off the mark and sittiag pretty for the rest 
of the journey—aad as far as running costs are concerned, 
CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN OR SELF-DRIVE it’s economy (the 50 m.p.g. kind!) all the wey. Designed 
throughout to provide *luxury motoring at extremely low 
cost, the Renault 750 seats four adults comfortably and 
roomily within its wheelbase. Here, the flat rear floor gives 
CLIENTS MET AT DOCK OR AIRPORT added head and legroom for rear passengers. In heavy 
traffic the 750’s high manoeuvrability is an invaluable asset. 
On rough going its masterly suspension ensures bedrock 
stability and complete freedom from pitch or body sway. 
Come hills come mountain passes, the Renault 750's un- 


flagging, extremely flexible 4 cylinder o.h.v. engine 
whisks you along with almost audacious unconcern. 
A ‘Light Car’ road ts 


—<s report onthe 7 50 states-" The 

Abbey Hall Abbey Road London NW.8 Renault ts light and respons- 
P wwe to all controls and a 

Phone: CUNningham 5141 R E NAU LT 7/5) (0) ; journey from London to the 

borders of South Wales, re- 


| 
Cables: Rooteshire London | turning the same day, produced 





v7 none of the anticipated 
impression of fatigue.” | 


Overseas booking facilities available through Rootes Group | | 
Regional ntatives and Distrit in 132 countries | ay ed - Western Avenue « London, W.3. Showrooms: 2! Pall Mall, S.W.1 / j 





Planning to travel? 


... consult 
your 


Travel Agent 
! 


Flying is the simplest way to travel, but your Travel Agent's 
knowledge is invaluable. He will advise on hotels, make reservations, 

see that your passport and visas are in order, straighten out 
currency problems, arrange countless other details —at no extra cost! 


Book where you see the sign 
of a B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY«™ «BOA 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Airways Terminal, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 Telephone: ViCtoria 2323 


and your ‘French’ 


will be perfect . 


c 
teed the perfect way to 4ewe & 
Yr Gin and French. 4 Gin, 4 Noilly Prat. 


vv Bronx Cocktail. } Noilly Prat, } Italian Ver- 
mouth, $ Gin, Juice of } orange. 


vy Short Noilly Prat. Neat with a zest of lemon peel 
squeezed into the vermouth, then dropped into it. 


4 Long Noilly Prat. Pour two oon of Noilly Prat 


into a tumbler, add ice, top with soda. 


#Nortty Prat 


BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN THE LARGE BOTTLE IN FRANCE 


— by insisting on Gin and Noilly Prat 
you ensure getting Gin and ‘ French’ 








Unruffled  « « Hair groomed with Silvikrin 
Hair Cream adds remarkably to a man’s sense of cool 
self-possession. For Silvikrin Hair Cream really controls 
your hair without gumming or greasiness . . . and lasts 3 
to 4 times as long as other dressings. Obviously it’s some- 
thing rather better than usual.* 4/- a jar from chemists 


and hairdressers everywhere. 


* Silvikrin Hair Cream contains 
Pure Silvikrin, the hair’s natural 
food, to give your hair the life and lustre 
that come from perfect health. 


» ¢ 


Ae 7; 
Be: Noy i’ 


silvikrin i 


HAIR CREAM 


(formerly Silvifix) 
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WITH THE 


Ev Roval Command 


“Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. Marcovitch, who, , MAGNETTE 


a hundred years ago, was making his cigarettes in an 
obscure room near Piccadilly knew that their excellence 
had made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 


have been made to the same high standards as won the atte 
approval of that Eminent Personage and his friends; they 
are rolled of the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those 
whose palates appreciate perfection. 





his car lets you have it both While he’s purring ove s sport 
ways! The new M.G. Magnette ing pedigree we suggest his wife 
clothes a 1500 c.c. engine in an takes a good look at the M.G 
elegant saloon body—an engine Magnette inside and out. Sit your 
bred in the M.G. tradition. He self, madam, in the roomy rear 


wMcotle - ( corer whew ~¥ ree oye ed oe on —e vi saiaiaae 

% ‘ 7 f ye Pr yore cng at aa oy ne om par 

Bt LA Cc a A N D WH I T E damped suspension. They re ove Mead , the Ma rn | . lone 
cigarettes for Virginia smokers 


all here in the M.G. Magnette ly at your nearest M.G. dealer 


25 for 5/5 


Also BLACK AND WHITE 
“4 e 
SMOKING MIEXTURE — ? IN AIRSMOOTHED STYLE! 
2oz. tin 9/6 


THE M.G. CAK COMPANY LIMITED SA S DIVISIO 


London Showroom tratton H ‘ Pt 
ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD, Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Lid., Cowley, Orford, and at 41 P 





The only field in which large and 
fy 
untapped economies can be efipcted, 


and production from existing plant 


increased, is undoubtedly ‘hat of 


Mechanical Handling. 


j oo. 


= 


a 
hao } 
eae ———,_ - 

“tein —— - 4 

Ri an 


~ —_ = ” 
i ae 


and FIRST in that field is 


Pioneers of the small 


diesel fork: lift truck 
—— 


COVENTRY CLIMAX 
ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. A) 
COVENTRY, ENGLAND 








